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THE STORY OF AN ABDUCTION IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 



Wherein the reader's familiarity with the Greek myth- 
ology is put to the proo£ 

Although nowadays the readers of works 
of fiction, even those who have had the ad- 
vantage of a poHte education, are not com- 
monly so perfectly at home in classic an- 
tiquity and fable as they would have been 
forty years ago, still I suppose that even 
the least learned of them will remember 
that the fall of Troy and the death of so 
many thousand heroes — not to mention the 
warriors, seamen, women and children, who 
were slain, burned or drowned — were due 
to no other cause than the abduction of the 
beautiful princess Helen by that dissolute 
young libertine Paris. In verses which I 
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2 THK STORY OF AN ABDUCTION 

will not here repeat — in the first place be- 
cause I will assume no airs of learning; in 
the second, because it is unmannerly to ad- 
dress my readers, stem or gentle, in a lan- 
guage they probably do not understand, 
and in the third, because I should offend 
the ears of some among them who might 
understand — Horace says that more than 
one coquette before Helen's time had given 
occasion to a bloody war ; and though we 
may doubt the genuineness of the instances 
he adduces from the mythological period to 
support what he says, still we cannot do 
otherwise than agree with him when, for 
example, we think of the slaughter of 
Schechem and his brethren after the ab- 
duction of Jacob's daughter Dinah, of that 
of the Philistines by Samson because his 
wife was faithless. 

But not to linger in such remote an- 
tiquity, I will only ask some of my readers 
who have the history of the Trojan war at 
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IN THK SEVENTEENTH 

their fingers' ends, whether they know that 
only two hundred years ago, in our civil- 
ized Netherlands, an abduction of a damsel 
brought it about that a distinguished Ger- 
man prince was near being deprived of the 
possessions he owned in this country, 
and actually lost a part of the seigniorial 
rights he exerted, and that the free town of 
Bremen was almost drawn into a quarrel 
with our Republic ? And yet the fact is 
true, beyond all dispute : Whoever doubts it 
has simply to open the fifth volume of Aitze- 
ma's "Affairs of State and War,"* and on 
page 144 et seq. he will find it reported and 
officially confirmed. But he will seek there 
in vain for the name of the Helen, for Ait- 
zema, apparently because when he wrote' 
she was still living, concealed it out of 
chivalrous good feeling (I will not hint that 
it was out of diplomatic caution^ under the 
initials N. N. 

* "Sa]MD van SUM en Oorlosli-" 
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4 THE STORY OF AN ABDUCTION 

I therefore was long of opinion that the 
author who might feel prompted to narrate 
the adventure in the guise of an historical 
romance, ought to choose a name or invent 
a name whereby to designate the heroine ; 
but I soon discovered that there was no ne- 
cessity for this. Just as in the purified edi- 
tions of the Latin poets the immodest and 
objectionable passages are eliminated by 
propriety, but generally printed altogether 
by themselves afterwards — apparently that 
the innocent pupil should the more conveni- 
ently find them and study them to his profit 
— so, though the name of which I speak 
appears in the text of Aitzema's work, as I 
have said, merely as N. N., it is, on the 
contrary, written at full length in the in- 
dex. 

I might here make an end, content with 
having attracted the reader's attention to 
the incident, and referring him, in case he 
feels urged to know more of it, to the 
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worthy Aitzema, who tells the tale in his 
own naTf fashion ; but I know the universal 
horror of burly folios which prevails in this 
age of duodecimos and light literature. 
May be, indeed, that this horror is the 
more vehement in proportion as . the said 
folios are more wholesome in tone and con- 
tain less of what may offend the eye, taste, 
and heart, .than our modern iiovels — which, 
in their small volumes, seem to vie with 
each other in vileness of paper, print, and 
contents. But as I see no hope of remedy- 
ing this, it seems to me a not useless task 
to take up Aitzema's narrative, and, without 
curtailing it of any essential details, or add- 
ing anything but what seems needful to ex- 
plain the facts or throw light on the char- 
acters, to lay before the reader these events 
of the past history of the Netherlands. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Which makes the reader acquainted with a young heir- 
ess such as, in the opinion of most bachelors, 
are become only too scarce nowadays, 
as well as with an adventurer such 
as are still plentiful enough. 

Among the distinguished foreigners 
who, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century were in the service of the Nether- 
lands, there was hardly one who, as regards 
family and birth, could compare with Henry 
Charles de la Tremouille, Prince of Taranto 
and Talmond, Due de Thouars, Peer of 
France and Knight of the illustrious Order 
of the Garter. As to his skill in war, it 
would be difficult to pronounce judgment 
He had served in the Hessian army before 
1648, but after the peace of Munster, he 
went to Holland, where no opportunity of- 
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IN THE SKVENTEENTH CENTUKY. 7 

fered for him to give proof of his merits as 
a leader in the field. There was no fight- 
ing going on ; and none but the common 
rank and file had fared forth to take part in 
the wars outside the Netherlands, among 
others in that going on in Denmark. Not- 
withstanding this the Prince of Taranto was 
held in high consideration, particularly by 
the States of Holland. Since the accession 
of Charles II. had resulted in the expulsion 
of the Prince of Orange from England, this 
young prince's adherents were doing their 
utmost to raise him to the high military of- 
fices held by his fathers before him, and it 
consequently formed part of the policy of 
Jan de Witt and his party to take care 
that there should always be among the offi- 
cers of State some men sufficiently illustri- 
ous by birth and name to be thrown in the 
scale against the son of William II. They 
found one in the Prince of Taranto, whom, 
to serve this end, they kept, as it were, in 
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■ 8 THK STORY OF AN ABDUCTION 

petto; and, meanwhile, the States-general 
conferred on him the command of the for- 
tress of Hertogenbosch or Bois-le-Duc, an 
oftice in which he constantly acquitted him- 
self to the satisfaction of his superiors. 

At last an opportunity seemed to offer 
for calling him into the field. A dispute 
between the States-general and the Bishop 
of Munster, who at the end of the year 
1663 had seized and held possession of 
Dylerschans, on the frontier of the Nether- 
lands, seemed to threaten a war, and led to 
a call to arms. The chief command of the 
national troops was entrusted to Prince 
William Frederick, the Stadtholder of Fries- 
land, and that of the cavalry to the Prince 
of Taranto, who also was charged with the 
duty of proceeding forthwith to Deventer, 
there to establish his headquarters. The 
Princess of Taranto was less pleased than 
her husband at the new honours conferred 
on him, and judging that a residence at 
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IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 9 

Bois-le-Duc in the prince's absence would 
procure her small pleasure or amusement, 
she determined, with his consent, on return- 
ing with her family to the Hag^e. 

Now, as it happened, when the news 
arrived of the prince's appointment, there 
was at his house a young lady from Zea- 
land, with whom the princess had made ac- 
quaintance at the Hague, and whom she 
had invited to spend a few weeks with her. 
Since, in consequence of their removal from 
Bois-le-Duc, part of the prince's furniture 
was packed up and the rest had to be lent 
or sold, it was difficult to entertain their 
guest any longer. Moreover, the neces- 
sary preparations had to be made at the 
Hague for the reception of the princess and 
her household, so the prince thought proper 
to send his coachman, a man of tried capa- 
bility and trust, named Nicolas, to the cap- 
ital to arrange everything for the advent of 
the princess, and at the same time he was 
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to serve as an escort to the young lady in 
question in her journey thither, and find 
her a suitable lodging. This plan, in fact, 
was carried out at once. Notice was given 
to the young lady's friends of her early 
arrival, and she set out in the beginning of 
the month of March, 1664, with her wait- 
ing-woman and the faithful Nicolas, on her 
way to the Hague. 

Now, wishing her a speedy journey and 
safe arrival at her destination, we will take 
this opportunity to make the reader more 
fully acquainted with her ; all the more be- 
cause she plays an important, though a 
passive part in our tale. 

Catharine d' Orleans, notwithstanding 
the famous name she bore, was not in any 
way related to the princely house which, at 
a later date, gave a regent and a king to 
France. Whether one of her ancestors may 
have imported the name when he removed 
his residence from the town or duchy in 
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France to the Netherlands, and then be- 
stowed it on the home of his posterity, is 
not known. This much is certain : the 
father of our heroine was allied with the 
most illustrious families of Zealand and of 
Holland ; and she, by the death of her 
parents, found herself, while still very 
young, heiress to various and extensive 
estates in the provinces. She had been 
placed under the guardianship and control 
of her uncle on her mother's side. Heer 
Rixen, Councillor to the Government of 
Holland; and since not only those who 
held a post, however small, but all who 
were related to the officials — the Sup- 
poosten, as they were commonly called — 
stood under the protection of the State, 
she, too, in consequence of her uncle's of- 
ficial position, was regarded not only as his 
ward, but as that of the State itselC Al- 
though Catharine d'Orléans owned a house 
in the town of Zierikzee and a pretty sum- 
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12 THE STpRY OF AN ABDUCTION 

mer residence in the island of Schouwen, 
Heer Rixen did not deem it amiss that she 
should spend a portion of the year at the 
Hague ; in the first place, because after her 
parents' death it was too lonely for her to 
live in the deserted home, and also because 
here in the capital he could have her more 
under his own eye. The young lady her- 
self had no objection, and although the 
councillor, being unmarried, could make no 
arrangements for receiving her ip his own 
house, there was no lack of blood relations 
who declared themselves willing to give the 
young heiress a home, nor of elder aunts 
or cousins who would make it their pleas- 
ure to procure her introduction to the lead- 
ing ladies of society at the Hague. That 
she was received with open arms on her 
first appearance there in 1 663 is beyond a 
doubt. Whoever may look for a welcome 
from the world of fashion none are more 
sure of it than a young girl who unites gen- 
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tie birth to a fine fortune. No wonder 
then that the appearance of Catharine 
d'Orléans at the festivals and entertain- 
ments of the aristocracy of the Hague at- 
tracted general attention, that she became 
the leading subject of conversation, so that 
even the dispute with Munster and the 
probability of a breach with England were 
forgotten, and that even the princess dow- 
ager desired to make her acquaintance, 
while the youths of good family fluttered 
around her like butterflies. 

Now it fell out that there was at this 
time at the Hague a certain gentleman, 
by name Johan Diederick de Mortaigne, 
whose father had served with credit among 
the Swedes in the German war, and subse- 
quently as commander-in-chief of the Land- 
griifin of Hesse's troops, and so after a 
brilliant career, had died in his bed of old 
age. The fortune he had accumulated, 
though not small, was insufficient to satisfy 
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14 THE STORY OF AN ABDUCTION 

the requirements of young Mortaigne, who, 
having from his childhood lived at court 
and among the heedless young noblemen 
of his age, was devoted to gambling and 
-women. He had soon dissipated his share 
of his inheritance in pleasure- seeking, and 
had to consider some way which might not 
ill-beseem his birth of procuring himself a 
second fortune adequate to his require- 
ments. 

It would have been an easy matter for 
him to obtain some military appointment 
in Sweden, where his father's name was 
still held in honour, but he at no time felt 
any disposition to bury himself in the cold 
and distant north so long as, near at hand, 
there seemed yet a chance of getting on. 
Holland in those days was the Eldorado, 
the Calfornia, the promised land to which 
all fortune-seekers poured in ; the humbler 
kind to earn a subsistence by trade, shop- 
keeping or labour; men of family to find 
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employment as officers in the army or in 
diplomatic circles, or at least to make their 
way through introductions and the influence 
of high officers of State from all parts of 
the continent for whom the Hague had 
long been a centre and meeting-place. Mor- 
taigne, then, had found his way to Hol- 
land, and as he had recommendations to 
many of the distinguished foreigners settled 
and married there, the most fashionable 
circles were open to him. 

It is not strange that Catharine d'Or- 
léans — pleasing, young, of good family 
and, which was most of all in her favour,- 
mistress of a fine fortune — should be 
in the eyes of the ruined Mortaigne a 
highly desirable prey ; that he took the first 
opportunity of being introduced to her, and 
whenever he found himself in her company, 
pursued her with civilities and love-mak- 
ing ; that she could never walk or ride out 
without meeting Mortaigne on foot or on 
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horseback ; that she never showed herself 
at the window but he went past and lifted 
his hat and feathers to greet her ; nay, that 
of an evening he had music performed in 
her honour at the door of the house she in- 
habited. The damsel on her side showed 
little appreciation of the attentions paid her 
by Mortaigne, and treated him with such 
indifference and cold politeness as was not 
calculated to encourage him in any hopes 
of a happy issue. Did he really displease 
her ? It is difficult to read a maiden's 
heart, especially when for more than two 
centuries that maiden's heart has ceased 
to beat. So much is certain, that if Mor- 
taigne had no reason to hope for favour, 
from any demonstration on the damsel's 
part, at any rate no other suitor for her 
hand seemed to have a better chance than 
he, so that if she gave the preference to any 
other aspirant, she must have kept her own 
secret We may here venture to conjecture 
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— for it is very likely — that the girl of eigh- 
teen still found too much enjoyment in the 
gay and careless life she led to feel any 
wish to change it for the more doubtful ad- ■ 
vantages of the married state and the cares 
of a household. Moreover, if she herself 
had been inclined to think of marriage as 
possible, it was not to be thought of during 
her minority, and her guardian was not the 
man to relinquish the stewardship of her 
fortune, or to allow it to pass into other, 
and perhaps unworthy, hands through any 
weakness on his side, before the time fixed 
by law. 

Neither these often -expressed and well- 
known opinions of Heer Rixen's, nor the 
coolness of Catharine's demeanour were, 
however, sufficient to induce Mortaigne to 
give up his suit ; all the less after he had 
laid a wager at a noisy party of young peo- 
ple, where thqir brains were heated by 
wine, with one Chavallerie, a gentleman 
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from Kuilenburg, that Catharine d'Orléans, 
come what might, should be his within the 
year. What was said on this occasion 
presently leaked out, and Rixen took occa- 
sion to warn his ward against all frivolous 
youths, more especially against such a ras- 
cal as Mortaigne. 

He meanwhile cared for nothing, kept 
up his courage, and followed the object of 
his adoration wherever she went Even 
when the winter was over, and she had 
gone at the beginning of spring to her 
country house at Schouwen, he moved to 
Zierikzee; and although as often as he 
made his appearance at the gate of her 
residence he was politely dismissed, he 
nevertheless rode every day up and down 
the road which passed that way, causing 
no small uneasiness to two old cousins who 
afforded the young heiress company and 
protection. Their uneasiness was not di- 
minished when it was said that now and 
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again, in the evening, men of suspicious 
appearance wandered about under the 
■walls of the house ; and they heard from a 
gardener that in the neighbourhood, up 
stream, a decked boat was lying, whose 
destination no one knew — all of which gave 
rise to suspicions that an abduction was be- 
ing plotted. The cousins wrote of all this 
to Heer Rixen, who regarded the matter 
as of so much importance that he went 
himself to the spot. If any such enterprise 
had been in the wind, his advent made it 
impossible. The boat was seen no more, 
and soon it appeared that Mortaigne had 
left Zierikzee. 

When at the New Year, 1663, Catha- 
rine returned to the Hague, her ardent ad- 
mirer was already there, and renewed his 
attentions and courting, secure in the old 
proverb that the staying horse wins. 
Rixen was so much provoked that he and 
his fellow-councillors deliberately consid- 
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ered whether no legitimate means could 
be found of getting Mortaigne out of the 
city, or, at need, out of the country; nay, 
that he half thought of applying to the 
government at the Hag^e to procure the 
banishment of Mortaigne by their aid on 
political grounds. Most welcome, under 
these circumstances, was the proposal made 
to him by the Prince of Taranto, that Cath- 
arine, with whom the princess had made 
acquaintance at court, should spend fhe 
winter with her at Bois-le-Duc. He will- 
ingly gave his consent and at the same 
time warned the prince againt Mortaigne's 
vexatious courtship and plots. 

Scarcely, however, had the damsel 
reached her destination with her protectors, 
when Mortaigne travelled thither after her. 
But he fared even worse than at Schouwen. 
Not only, when he paid a visit to the Prince 
of Taranto, was he received very stiffly, but 
the prince gave him to understand that he 
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would do well not to prolong his stay in 
Bois-le-Duc. 

But this did not end the affair. Mor- 
taigne's valet, VoUenhove by name, a cun- 
ning and artful fellow, worthy of such a 
master, had already, at the Hague, made 
acquaintance with the servants of the family 
with whom Catharine was staying, and al- 
ways knew where she went, and kept his 
master informed. He was now intrusted 
to ascertain, as nearly as possible, of how 
many persons the prince's household con- 
sisted, without betraying his connection 
with Mortaigne. To this end VoUenhove 
was to frequent an inn, where also Nicolas, 
the prince's coachman, spent the time when 
he was not on duty, giving out that he was 
a groom out of service, in search of a new 
place. In a short time, by his pleasant 
chat, he won the favour and confidence of 
Nicolas, who suspected no evil, and it was 
not long before the coachman let out that 
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the Prince of Taranto, at table, had ex- 
pressed his intention, since M. de Mor^ 
taigne seemed to find his stay at Bois-le- 
Duc so agreeable, of making that stay a 
permanent one, by having him seized and 
shut up in one of the cells in the city wall, 
there to spend the rest of his days. This 
intelligence disturbed our hero not a litde ; 
he knew that the prince, who, as governor 
of the stronghold, exercised an authority 
which no man dare question, much less dis- 
pute, could very easily find a pretext for 
having him — a stranger of no particular po- 
sition — taken up as a spy or as a vagabond, 
and under such pretence cast into prison 
without a cock crowing ; and he very clearly 
perceived that freedom in movement and 
action was a supreme necessity, if he was 
ever to attain his end. So without delay 
or leave-taking, he beat a retreat, return- 
ing to the Hague, and comforting himself 
with the thought that Catharine's residence 
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at Bois-le-Duc would not last to all eter- 
nity, and that some day or other would see 
■ her at the capital once more. 

Thus matters stood when, as has been 
said, Catharine set out from Bois-le-Duc 
for the Hague, attended by Nicolas and 
her waiting-maid, and also, as far as Breda, 
by an escort of well-armed horsemen, and 
so protected against all possible mishap. 



CHAPTER III. 

Contfuning, among other matters, all bearing on this 
history, a highly important conversation be- 
tween Mortaigne and his valet 

It was on the fifth of March, 1663, that 
Mortaigne was sitting at table in an inn at 
Delft with some officers and other gay 
companions, when VoUenhove came up to 
him and eagerly whispered an entreaty that 
he would find some excuse to leave the 
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room, as he had something of importance 
to communicate. 

"Well !" began Mortaigne, as soon as he 
found himself alone with the man in the 
next room : "What have you to say impor- 
tant enough to disturb me in the useful 
business in which I was engaged ?" 

" She is there 1" replied VoUenhove, ex- 
tending the forefinger of his right hand 
and pointing to the wall, as though it were 
made of glass and Mortaigne could look 
through it on to one of the most remark- 
able objects ever seen. 

" Who is there ?" asked Mortaigne. 

" Mistress Catharine d'Orléans," replied 
VoUenhove, pursing his lips in a scarcely 
audible whisper. 

"Are you sure of that? Have you 
seen her ?" asked Mortaigne, eagerly. 

"She is there in a heavy traveUing-car- 
riage," replied the valet "I recognized 
her as she put her head and arm out of the 
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window to take a glass of water which 
the maid brought her. And if your excel- 
• lency would see her and speak with her, 
you must lose no time ; for the coach will 
remain here no longer than is needfii! to 
let the horses drink." 

Mortaigne reflected for a moment : 

" Who is with her ?" he abruptly in- 
quired. 

" Only a woman — her waiting-maid, I 
imagine," said Vollenhove, "and the Prince 
of Taranto's coachman." 

" Hm ! indeed ! And they are probably 
on their way to the Hague." 

" Probably," replied Vollenhove. 

" The coachman does not know that 
you are in my service , " Mortaigne 
went on. 

Vollenhove shook his head in nega- 
tion. 

" Capital !" cried Mortaigne. " Make 
haste to mount your horse. Follow the 
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coach, see where the young lady alights, 
find out whether she means to remain at 
the Hague, and take care that by the time 
I arrive this evening, you can give me all 
the necessary information." 

" This evening !" repeated Vollenhove, 
smiling to himself, for he knew by experi- 
ence that when once his master was en- 
gaged as he was now, everything was post- 
poned till the morrow. 

" You are right," said Mortaigne, con- 
sidering. " Listen. If you think it service- 
able to the affair, come back here this even- 
ing and report to me ; if you are of opinion 
that there is no hurry about the business, 
wait for me at my lodgings. — And now lose 
no time ; but, above all, do not let the car- 
riage out of your sight" 

" No fear of that," said Vollenhove, and 
h^ went down stairs, while Mortaigne re- 
turned to the dining-room. 
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"Well ?" asked the gentleman, when he 
found himself in his rooms at the Hague 
-once more, .at about six on the' following 
morning, while VoUenhove was busy reliev- 
ing him of his stained garments : " it seems 
that your news could wait, or, at any rate, 
was not so important but that it might keep 
till to-day." 

"The news is important enough; the 
question is rather whether your excellency 
is sufficiently himself to listen to it," said 
VoUenhove, with the freedom of a servant 
who is implicated in his master's secrets 
and knows himself to be indispensable. 

"Oh!" cried Mortaigne, *'the thought 
of Catharine's return had so completely 
taken possession of me that wine could 
have no effect on my brain; besides, the 
ride home this sharp winter-morning has 
blown away all evil fumes. Tell me at 
once what you have found out ; I am ready 
to listen to you with all attention." 
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"Well, then," said Vollenhove, as he 
folded up his master's coat and hung it on a 
chair; "in obedience to your instructions I 
followed the coach when it left Delft, step 
by step, and never lost sight of it till it ar- 
rived here in Hague and drew up at the 
door of Jan van Ruytenburgh's house." 

" Who is Jan van Ruytenburgh ?" asked 
Mortaigne. 

" Does your excellency not know Jan van 
Ruytenburgh ?" said the valet with some 
surprise, while he removed the lace-cuffs of 
his master's sleeves, and proceeded to put 
this portion of his attire carefully away in a 
card-board box. " Mine host of the Arms 
of France in the square, where your excel- 
lency once met some English gentlemen." 

"With whom I played lansquenet, and 
who still owe me half of the sum I won of 
them," Mortaigne put in. " Yes; I remem- 
ber the place, but the man's name had 
escaped me. — Go on," 
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" I waited," VoUenhove continued, now 
on his knees to loosen the ties of his mas- 
ter's knee-breeches and shoes, " till the 
young lady had got out and the coach 
driven away; then I led my horse to his 
stable, but immediately returned and re- 
mained on the watch at the comer of the 
Gevangenpoort — Here are your slippers." 
" And what did you see ?" 
" I saw that the window of the room 
next the door, which was open when the 
coach drew up, was now shut, whence I in- 
ferred that the young lady had been put 
there." 

" That may be," said Mortaigne, as he 
put out his right leg for Vollenhove to undo 
his garter. 

" Presently, after I had kept watch for 
some time, I saw Councillor Rixen, who 
had probably been informed of his ward's 
arrival, come down the Kneuterdijk and 
turn into the inn." 
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" I wish he had broken his neck on the 
threshold, the old fool!" growled Mor- 
taigne. 

" I understood," Vollenhove went on, 
now standing up and holding his master's 
flowered bed-gown ready, " that I should 
not see much more, and I was afraid of 
rousing suspicion if I lingered in the neigh- 
bourhood, so I made my way to the Green 
Alleys." 

" The Green Alleys !" echoed Mortaigne 
astonished, and he held back his arms ready 
to put them into the sleeves of his bed- 
gown. " Where the devil can you find 
an alley that is green at this time of the 
year ?" 

" By your leave," said Vollenhove, " the 
Green Alleys is a very well-kept and well- 
known tavern, south of Den Bosch." 

" Well known it may be," said Mor- 
taigne, "but this, is the first time I have 
heard its name." 
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"When I say well known," replied the 
man with a bow, " I mean among folks of 
my class, for certainly the place is less fit 
for gentlemen of your excellency's quality." 

"That Tcan well believe," said Mor- 
taigne. " But is that all ? In that you 
comforted yourself duly with brandy at the 
tavern, I do not doubt, without your tell- 
ing me; and the gossip you may have 
talked there ia to me quite a matter of in- 
difference." 

" That is just where your excellency 
is greatly mistaken, asking your pardon," 
replied Vollenhove. " On the contrary, I 
believe that any one who wishes to know 
the secrets of the Hague world, great and 
small alike, will hear more of them in a sin- 
gle evening spent at the Green Alleys than 
he would in six weeks' intercourse with the 
upper circles." 

" May be," said Mortaigne, yawning. 
" What is it then that you learnt there ?" 
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"That is just what I am about to tell 
you. I had not sat half an hour nor smoked 
out my first pipe." 

" You know I have desired you to g^ve 
up that vile habit," said Mortaigne, " and 
that I cannot endure the smell of tobacco." 

" Your excellency has certainly never 
had cause to complain of it," said VoUen- 
hove, biting his lips with vexation at hav- 
ing forgotten his usual, caution and spoken 
out : " I very seldom smoke, and always 
wear another coat than the one I come 
home in, while I take all necessary means 
to prevent its incommoding you." 

"Aha!" said Mortaigne, "then now I 
understand how it is that my pomander- 
box and scent-bottles are so soon empty. 
But more of this another time. What did 
you hear in this boozing-house ?" 

"As I was saying," said the valet, and 
while he spoke he locked his master's rings 
into a mother-of-pearl casket inlaid with 
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gold, " I had not sat there half an hour 
when I saw walk in — now, who do you 
think I saw, your excellency ?" 

" Probably not the prince, nor Master 
Jan de Witt, nor Monsieur the" Ambas- 
sador d' Estrades, " replied Mortaigne, 
crossly. " Am I here to guess riddles or 
, do I know the low creatures who frequent 
beer-shops ?" 

" Certainly not the prince," said Vollen- 
hove with a smile ; " but some one belong- 
ing to the prince's train — Nicolas, the 
- Prince of Taranto's coachman." 

"Indeed!" cried Mortaigne. "That 
was a lucky chance !" 

" It might — asking your pardon — have 
been a very unlucky chance," replied the 
man; "for in the tavern — or the boozing- 
house. as your excellency is pleased to call 
it — there were at least six or seven coach- 
men and lackeys of great families, all of 
whom knew me to be your servant" 

3 
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"Well?" 

"Has your excellency forgotten that 
when I made friends with Nicolas at Bois- 
le-Duc, it was under another name? And 
was it not self-evident that as soon as he 
should hear who I was, he would be on his 
guard before me, and so mute that nothing 
more could be got out of him ?" 

" And how did you succeed in avoiding 
this ?" asked Mortaigne. 

" I perceived at once," replied Vollen- 
hove, " that nothing could get me out of 
the scrape but sheer audacity. I went 
straight up to Nicolas, shook hands with 
him, bid him welcome to the Hague in 
princely style, aud asked permission to 
stand treat, which he at once accepted. He 
began, as I had expected, to ask me what 
I was doing at the Hague, and whether I 
had succeeded in finding a place; but for- 
tunately the rest of the company crowded 
round with such a noisy welcome, and 
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pressed about him all talking and shouting 
at once, that no one understood the ques- 
tion. 1, meanwhile, contented myself with 
saying that I would tell him my adventures 
at another time. Then we sat down to 
supper. Every one asked Nicolas how he 
had dropped on a sudden from the clouds ; 
and then I learnt that, in consequence of 
his master's joining the forces in the field, 
the princess was to come back here, that he 
was sent on to make preparations, and that 
Mistress Catharine has come with him; 
that by her guardian's orders she had 
alighted at Jan van Ruytenburgh's house, 
where she is to stay till the eighteenth, and 
then set out for Middelburg with her uncle 
Boreel." 

" To Middelburg !" echoed Mortaigne, 
" and all within fourteen days ! I firmly 
believe the girl will travel all the country 
round. This is indeed great news. — And 
you heard nothing more ?" 
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" Nothing of importance for the mo- 
ment," replied Vollenhove. 

"And will not Nicolas have heard from 
some one that you are in my service," asked 
Mortaigne. 

" Certainly," said the man. " He heard 
it from my own mouth." 

"Are you mad, fellow!" cried Mor- 
taigne. 

" Not yet, begging your pardon." an- 
swered Vollenhove. " But I perceived that 
he must hear it sooner or later, and so I 
thought it better to explain to him, as we 
walked home together, that I had not long 
since found a place, and that with you. I 
saw he looked somewhat taken aback ; but 
still he is less likely to make inquiry now 
of others, and so find out that I have al- 
ready been your faithful servant for years. 
I asked him with a most innocent face 
whether he knew you, and then confided to 
him that you were on your way to Hesse, 
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where you had an appointment to the cav- 
alry and that, at the same time you were 
betrothed to a noble lady there. He swal- 
lowed it all like sweet cake, and I am con- 
vinced that he, at any rate, is free from all 
anxiety concerning your proceedings." 

" We will hope so," said Mortaigne. 
"But — on the eighteenth, you say, she goes 
to Middelburg, and to-day is the sixth. 
How the devil can we manage ? , . ." And 
he here fell to thinking. 

"Why, Jonker," cried Vollenhove, "we 
should strike the iron while it is hot." 

" That is more than ever needful," said 
Mortaigne, staring gloomily before him, 
" since for more than a year now I have 
been wasting my time, my pains and my 
money. This cannot go on ; my creditors 
will no longer be paid with empty prom- 
ises ; they become more and more auda- 
cious by pressing. . The affair must be con- 
cluded by some means or other." 
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" What a pity," said VoUenhove, shak- 
ing his head, " that your excellency did 
not seize the game last summer when she 
gave you the chance. The coast was clear, 
the gate of her country-house stood open 
all day ; we could have watched the ypung 
lady out for her morning-walk, and it 
would have cost very little trouble to carry 
her off .' . ." 

" You are right, Vollenhove," said Mor- 
taigne ; " but then I still hoped that she 
would lend a willing ear to my suit — Now 
I fear the chance is lost" 

" Lost ! And why ? " cried VoUenhove. 

"You cannot think it possible," said 
Mortaigne, "to carry her off, against her 
will, from the heart of the Hague under the 
very eyes of the authorities and watched by 
her friends and relations." 

" Oh, greater things than that have 
been achieved," said the man. "With a 
little Courage, and the help of a few sturdy 
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fellows, that should not be such a diBicult 
matter ! I would even make bold to say 
that just the seeming impossibility of the 
thing might favour its execution. A man 
who goes a journey and must pass through 
a lonely place is on his guard against rob- 
bers, and takes measure to defy them ; but 
here, in a populous and bustling city, he 
suspects nothing of the kind and takes no 
precautions against danger." 

" Do you indeed regard the affair as 
possible ?" asked Mortaigne. 

"We carry off the girl," Vollenhove 
went on ; " we take her across the frontier 
— the quicker the better — and do not return 
till all the family have given their consent 
to a marriage ; and under the circumstances 
what can they do better ?" 

" But can you find any men who will 
stand by us, and who you know for certain 
will not betray us ?" asked his master. 

" Leave that to me," replied Vollenhove. 
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" First of all there is your lackey, Feyt, 
who, when he has enough brandy on board, 
fears neither death nor the devil; then I 
know one Spinel, who asks nothing better 
than to take a journey abroad in good 
company, since he fears that if he stays 
here any longer he may have a score to 
settle with justice, so he would gladly dis- 
N^ppqar in time; the others I will easily find. 
An^Tnoreover, since it is not necessary to 
tell them till the last moment what they are 
wanted for, we thus run no danger of their 
blabbing." 

" I really believe that there is nothing 
else to be done," said Mortaigne, after brief 
meditation. " It is my only chance of 
safety at the moment. Besides, I have 
sworn that she shall be mine, and he who 
desires the end . . ." 

" Must need desire the means," said 
Vollenhove. " Has your excellency any 
farther orders ?" 
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" No, thank you," replied Mortaigne. 
'* I am beginning to feel that I am tired, 
and you, too, must want rest Perhaps it 
will be better that we should sleep on this 
business." 

" No doubt," said VoUenhove, as he 
drew his master's curtains and pushed the 
warming-pan to and fro between the sheets, 
" since there is nothing to be done but to 
go to sleep." 

In less than ten minutes after this dis- 
course both master and man, each stretched 
on his own bed, were sleeping the deep 
sleep of the just. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Relating how the execution of Vollenhove's famous plan 
was prepared for. 

After the plan for the abduction of the 
rich young heiress had been further discussed 
by Mortaigne and his faithful retainer, and 
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the master had quite decided on carrying it 
out, both immediately took measures to in- 
sure its success. In order to give author- 
ity to the statement which Vollenhove had 
made to Nicolas, and so lull the suspicions 
of the young lady's relativesi Mortalgne 
told all who would hear it of his approach- 
ing journey to Hesse, and of his proposed 
marriage there ; distributed trifling pre- 
sents to his friends as remembrances ; and 
sold his furniture and all that could be in- 
convenient to carry with him on such a 
journey. The demeanour he assumed was 
thus calculated to relieve Catharine and 
her friends of all fear on his account; but, 
on the other hand, it added to the fears of 
his creditors who now, not without reason, 
began to think that it was his purpose to 
evade them ; they beset his door daily, and 
threatened him with exposure and a horse- 
whipping. Their pressure for payment 
caused Moitaigne no small embarrassment, 
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since, for the undertaking he had in hand, 
he more than ever required ready money, 
and was less than ever in the mood to part 
with it So he kept matters quiet as well 
as he could, paying some with fair words 
and promises and others with promissory 
notes to fall due in a fortnight^ feigning 
generally to be sick or not home. 

Vollenhove, meanwhile, was not sitting 
still, but making all arrangements that 
might seem needful for the success of the 
enterprise. He considered it necessary to 
have the assistance of at least four persons, 
and knew how to secure, in the first in- 
stance, that of the afore-named Spinel, to 
whom he gave a small sum of money in 
hand, with the injunction to hold himself in 
readiness for a call to action. He also 
wrote to an agent in Amsterdam, who kept 
a sort of register's office for servants, to 
send him a lad who could take the place of 
page to his master. The agent complied 
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■with his request, and soon after there came 
to the Hague one Roelof Goldestede, a 
youth of twenty, lately come from Oldenburg 
to seek his fortune in Holland. He, hav- 
ing presented himself at Mortaigne's lodg- 
ings, was quartered by Vollenhove at the 
Green Alleys, and enjoined to wait there 
constantly till his services should be needed, 
and meanwhile to eat and drink well. The 
innocent boy, well pleased with such an 
easy life, thought himself in luck to have 
found such a place, and regarded Holland 
as the land of Cockaigne, of which he had 
heard tales in his childhood, where it de- 
pended on himself alone to spend his days 
in luxury. Alas ! how delusive are appear- 
ances. Goldestede was fated — as we shall 
see — to discover this to his cost ere long. 

Besides these, Vollenhove bespoke the 
services of a Walloon, named Gonser, a 
runaway gunsmith, whom Spinel had rec- 
ommended to him as a man able for any- 
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thing and not to be horrified by anything. 
He, too, had orders to be ready at any mo- 
ment to obey the valet's instructions, and 
to him was intrusted the duty of providing 
the necessary carbines and pistols for the 
whole party. Regarding these accomplices 
as suiScient for his purpose, VoUenhove 
now procured horses for them. As con- 
cerning a chaise, he was well enough ac- 
quainted with the driver whom Mortaigne 
was accustomed to employ, to know that 
he would trouble himself very little as to 
what use his vehicle was put so long as 
he was well paid. 

Affcr taking all these preparatory steps, 
nothing remained to be done but to settle 
the time, the place and the manner of the 
abduction. As to the time, both Mortaigne 
and VoUenhove. after mature deliberation, 
decided that it should be the evening before 
Catharine's intended journey to Zealand., 
This was so far very rash that supposing 
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the enterprise were to fail that day, no sub- 
sequent opportunity would offer for repeat- 
ing the attempt, at any rate by the same 
means ; but, on the other hand, there \irould 
be no moon and they could act under cover 
of the darkness. Besides this, Vollenhove, 
who knew from the gossip of the men who 
frequented the Green Alleys everything that 
happened in the Court-circles of the Hague, 
learned that Catharine d'Orléans was en- 
gaged almost every evening at one house- 
or another, and then always came home 
very late, at an hour at which it seemed im- 
possible, under any conceivable excuse, to 
ask admission to her presence ; while, on 
the contrary, the sharp-witted valet reck- 
oned with apparent reason that if she was 
to be up early on the morning of the eigh- 
teenth to start on her journey, she would 
not spend the evening before at any festival, 
but more probably in her room and pack- 
ing. 
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The manner of actually carrying her off 
■was likewise settled, and the road decided 
on by which they were to leave the country. 
There was still one very serious obstacle 
to be considered : namely, how they were 
to evade the host and the servants of the 
Arms of France, not to mention the coach- 
man Nicolas, who, though he spent his 
day at the house of the Prince of Taranto 
and the early evening at the Green Alleys, 
was generally at the inn again by half-past 
eight When Mortaigne and his man had 
held long council over this, without being 
able to hit on any satisfactory plan, they 
came to the conctusion that they would 
worry their heads no more about it, but 
wait till the day fixed for their enterprise 
and then act as the chance of circumstances 
might suggest 

At last the important day came; the 
indefatigable Vollenhove had neglected 
nothing which could contribute to the sue- 
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cess of the stroke. He seemed to be every- 
whete at once — in his master's room, where 
he packed everything that Mortaigne 
thought worth the trouble of taking away 
into various valises, which lay on the table 
and chairs, so that all might go into the 
smallest space, — in the stables, where he 
gave Feyt, the lackey, the necessary in- 
structions for the care of the horses, and 
saw that nothing was lacking to the sad- 
dles, that there was no fear of a buckle 
slipping or a rein breaking to cause delay 
on the journey ; — out on the square, where 
the four confederates had been ordered to 
wait, reminding them that they were to be 
at the rendezvous in good time ; at the 
driver's lodgings, to convince himself that 
the chariot was strong enough, and to im- 
press on the fellow once more that he 
must well grease the axles and see that all 
was in good order ; in the shops, procuring 
such things as he still thought needful, or 
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fetching this or that which had been for- 
gotten ; at the Green Alleys in the hope of 
picking up some little news which he might 
turn to good account ; in short, he showed 
such zeal and address that the only pity 
was that it should not be directed to a more 
praiseworthy enterprise. 

Meanwhile the hour had arrived at 
which he must come to a definite resolution 
as to the way of getting rid of those per- 
sons who might prevent their carrying out 
their purpose. So far as the inn-servant 
was concerned, from what Vollenhove had 
learnt, he was not averse to a drink, and 
whenever he had a moment free, he would 
be off to a certain pot-house on the 
Spui where Spinel and Gonser also were 
wont to spend most of their time. This 
pair were instructed by Vollenhove to lure 
the man thither in the course of the after- 
noon, and to take care that he did not 
leave the tavern, or not till he was dead 
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drunk ; but, at the same time, he impressed 
it strongly on them that they themselves 
were to keep sober — an injunction which 
may in a sense be regarded as superfluous, 
since both Spinel and Gonser belonged to 
a class of men who are always in the same 
condition, and who, while they are never so- 
ber, at the same time are never found in- 
capable. They acquitted themselves of their 
task with credit, when, at about six o'clock, 
they came out of the beer-house, Stoffel, of 
the Arms of France, lay very peacefully 
asleep under the table, and they had made 
the tapster solemnly promise that he would 
not disturb his sweet slumbers for the next 
three hours. Thus one of the men who 
might have put a spoke in the wheel was 
made harmless. We shall presently see 
how VoUenhove contrived to cheat the vigil- 
ance of the other two. 

It was about seven in the evening when 
the various actors in the drama that was 
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about to "be played, met at the appointed 
place, the coach-house, namely, of the 
driver Tyssen, in Nieuwstraat, not far, 
therefor, from the Arms of France Inn. It 
was a picturesque scene, the motley figures 
in the dark room, lighted only by the feeble 
glimmer of a lantern hanging from the ceil- 
ing, lost now and then in the shadow of 
the chariot which stood ready in the mid- 
dle. This vehicle had two seats ; the back- 
seat; covered with plush cushions, was shut 
off by a wooden panel from the front box, 
where the driver sat, while behind it Mor- 
taigne's valises had already been stowed. 
The horses were not yet harnessed, but 
stood with the riding-horses in the adjoin- 
ing stables. 

In fi-ont of the carriage Mortaigne, 
wrapped in a thick black cloak, with a 
brown hat, quite covering his head, and 
pulled down so as to conceal his features, 
was rushing to and fro in anxious expecta- 
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tion, still quite resolved to carry out his 
purpose, and yet unable at the decisive 
moment to shake off his anxiety as to the 
unknown issue. At one of the doors stood 
Feyt, a square-set, strongly built rascal, who 
just now had exchanged his hat of feathers 
for a coloured cap, and his livery-coat for a 
plain brown one and grey freize overalls. 
He was counting over the fire-arms which 
had been intrusted to his keeping, and 
which were lying for the moment in the 
chaise. At one side, on a sack of straw 
against the wall, sat Spinel and Gonser, 
wrapped in their cloaks; the former, a 
small, lean, contemptible- looking rogue, 
with tanned features, and sharp eyes, and 
an appearance altogether indicating craft 
rather than strengfth; the other, a short, 
stout, clumsily-made fellow, whose dull, 
squinting eyes, flabby fat cheeks, and thick 
lips with thin black moustache, composed a 
whole little fitted to produce a favourable 
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impression of his character on any who 
should meet him. Finally, in the middle of 
the coach-house stood Goldestede, who 
hardly dared stir from his place and gazed 
with an expression of mingled stupidity 
and respect at Mortaigne, whom he had 
first seen and known as his master this 
very day. He was wholly ignorant of what 
was in the wind, and of what service might 
be required of him ; but he was clearly not 
ait ease, and had an ill-defined feeling that 
the good time of feasting was now gone 
and past for him. The post-boy and 
groom, in the meantime, were going to and 
fro between the coach-house and stable, 
awaiting the order to harness the horses. 

But what had become meanwhile of 
the indispensable main-spring of the whole 
affair, the zealous VoUenhove? Had he 
forgotten the enterprise, or left his master 
in the lurch at the moment of its execu- 
tion ? Far from it He was absent only 
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because he would intrust to no. one but 
himself the duty of watching the Arms of 
France that evening. Although darkness 
had long since closed in, there was still 
no light in the room occupied by Catharine 
d'Orléans, and he was bent on assuring 
himself with his own eyes of the moment of 
her return home. To this end he was loiter- 
ing up and down the square, wrapped in a 
thick cloak, standing alert at every sound 
of a vehicle or of approaching foot-steps, 
and scarcely taking his eyes off from the ' 
door of the inn. In cur days his persistent 
pacing to and fro would not long remain 
unnoticed by the passer-by or, at any rate, 
by the town-watch ; but at a time when 
street-lamps were as yet unknown, and in a 
dark night, it was almost impossible to 
recognize, or even to discern any one who 
was careful to keep out of the narrow cir- 
cle of feeble rays cast on the street-pave- 
ment by a corner-light here, or house-lamp 
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there, or, a little further on. by the lantern 
of the Gevangenpoort. 

The clock of the great church had 
struck eight, half past eight, nine, — and 
still the damsel did not appear. VoUen- 
hove was beginning to-be impatient, and 
to fear that she had been detained by 
friends and would come home so late that 
the attempt could no longer be made with 
any chance of success. While he stood 
grumbling to himself, considering what 
was to be done, he felt himself suddenly 
seized from behind. Clapping his hand, 
which was hidden under his cloak, on a 
sharp cutlass which he had about him in 
case of need, he hastily turned round, but 
let the weapon slip back into its sheath, 
when, in the figure before him, he recog- 
nized his master. 

"Ho! Jonker!" he whispered. Your 
excellency here ? This is against the bar- 
gain." 
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"I could hold out no longer there, in 
the coach-house," said Mortaigne. " Impa- 
tience drove me hither. — Is she not yet 
come home ?" 

" I wish I had seen her instead of you. 
For Heaven's sake go back," replied Vol- 
lenhove ; " if the five rascals in the coach- 
house there once begin to discuss this busi- . 
ness, it is ten to one that one or another of 
them takes fright and leaves us in the 
lurch." 

"Pooh!" said Mortaigne. "They will 
not leave us in the lurch ; it is the girl 
who. ..." 

" Silence !" said Vollenhove, hastily in- 
terrupting him and drawing him aside. "I 
hear footsteps — people are coming this way 
— there is a light flickering. Victory ? It 
is she." 

And dragging his master across to the 
other side of the way, he stood holding his 
breath, and eagerly watching the narrow 
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street down which the party were approach- 
ing. First came Nicolas, with a cudgel in 
one hand and a lantern in the other; he 
was followed by two women walking arm 
in arm, although their evident difference of 
rank was marked by the fact that while 
one wore a silk wrapper, the other had 
only a cloth cloak. The three were at- 
tended by a lackey in the livery of the 
Boreels with a rapier at his side and a 
torch in his hand. Although the women's 
features were almost completely veiled, 
Mortaigne recognized Catharine's figure 
and walk. She had spent the evening with 
her aunt. Mistress Boreel, and was now re- 
turning home under a trusty escort as has 
been seen. 

Vollenhove cautiously drew his master 
further back, till they were standing on the 
Kneuterdijk, behind the comer-house, so as 
to be out of the two-fold circle of light cast 
down the street by the flambeau and the 
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lantern. From thence they could see the 
party stop at the door of the hostelry. 
Nicolas knocked, and Jan van Ruytenburgh 
himself came to open it. The two women 
went in, followed by Nicolas, while the 
footman returned by the way by which he 
had come. 

"At last," said VoUenhove, drawing a 
deep breath. " Now there is no time to 
lose." 

" But how are we to evade the watchful- 
ness of that spoil-sport coachman ?" asked 
Mortaigne. 

" Leave that to me," replied VoUenhove. 
" I will remain here. Do you please to re- 
turn to the stables; bid Tyssen put the 
horses in, and send Spinel and Feyt to me. 
— Or no ; Feyt might be recognized. Send 
me that country lad, — but be quick, let me 
entreat you ; I will wait on this doorstep — 
and tell Spinel to leave his cloak behind 
him." 
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Mortaigne did as he was requested 
without any discussion, and it was not long- 
before the two men of whom Vollenhove 
had spoken stood before him, 

" Goldestede," said the valet, addressing 
the youth first, " now you have a chance of 
showing that you are the sharp fellow 
which I took you for at first sight You 
see that house where the light is burning ? " 

"Aye, to be sure," said Goldestede, in 
his broad accent 

" Well, then ; go to the door and knock, 
and ask for Nicolas, the Prince of Taranto's 
coachman." 

" Aye," said the lad, and was just off. 

" Stop a minute," Vollenhove went on, 
holding him back. " What are you to say 
to him ?" 

"Aye," said Goldestede, scratching his 
head behind his ear, "true enough, I should 
say that Monsieur Vollenhove was out here 
and wanted to speak with him." 
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"Well, that is not so bad," said VoUen- 
hove. " But it is not exactly what I want 
you to say ; on the contrary, if you say one 
word about me or the Jonker, 1 will shoot 
you dead, as sure as I stand here." 

" By all the saints !" cried the terrified 
German, starting back. 

" Nay, do not be alarmed, for it is only 
a jest," said Vollenhove. " Listen. You 
know Nicolas, don't you ? You have seen 
him at the Green Alleys." 

"The man with the. stout pack-horse," 
said Goldestede, " and the hat trimmed 
with gold braid." 

"The very same. Well then ; when he 
^omes down, say to him that his wife has 
come to the town and is stopping at the 
Green Alleys, and that she wants to see 
him at once." 

"His wife!" exclaimed Goldestede. 
" But I know nothing about his wife." 

"You have got to know about her," said 
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Vollenhove, still in the most subdued tone. 
" Listen to me, youngster. I have only- 
one thing more to say to you. There is a 
crown for you to earn if you do your er- 
rand well, and a thrashing if you play the 
fooL I tell you once more: go and tell 
Nicolas that his wife is staying at the 
Green Alleys, that she wants to speak to 
him, and that she asked you to go to 
fetch him. Now, repeat the message." 

" But I have neither seen nor spoken to 
the woman," urged Goldestede. 

" I tell you that has nothing to do 
with it," insisted Vollenhove. "Repeat my 
words." 

Goldestede did so; but it was not till 
Vollenhove had said them once or twice 
that the lad knew his lesson properly. 

" Now be offi" said the valet, hardly 
able to contain his impatience. If, by any 
chance, Nicolas should ask you how his 
wife made the journey, tell him 'by boat 
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from Leyden,' and if he asks you what she 
looks like, answer 'a handsome sort of 
woman;' — it always flatters a man when 
any one calls his wife good-looking," he 
added, turning to Spinel with a laugh. 

" By boat from Ley'en — a handsome 
sort," repeated Goldestede. " Very good, 
I will say so." 

" And then, when you have done your 
■errand and Nicolas has promised to go, run 
back as fast as you can to Tyssen's stables. 
Now, be off with you." 

" Well, if that ass does his errand prop- 
■erly, I shall be astonished," said Spinel. 

" We have no choice," said Vollenhove, 
" and something must be left to good luck. 
— But hush ! He is knocking. Aha ! Ruy- 
tenburgh has come to the door." 

" But has the coachman a wife at all ?" 
asked Spinel. 

" At any rate, he says he has," re- 
plied the other. " He has talked of her 
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till I was sick of it and my ears were 
ready to split, and of how she could not 
go with him to Bois-le-Duc, but had gone 
to stay with her own people in Gelder- 
land ; and how he had written to her to 
come here, and how he expected her. — 
But there he is with a candle in his 
hand. Now do your errand well, you 
noodle ! — Look how astonished the dolt 
looks — my word, I believe the pill is go- 
ing down ; he is going back down the 
street Make haste, boy." 

And Goldestede, as though he could 
hear him, turned on his heel and ran off 
as fast as he could away down the Nieuw- 
straat 

" Now I give him five minutes to put 
on his cloak and trim his lantern and tell 
the young mistress that he is going out," 
said Vollenhove ; " but then he must be 
on his way." 

The five minutes were not yet past, 
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when they saw the door of the inn open 
again, and some one came out, but with- 
out a lantern ; he walked heavily past the 
Gevangenpoort, along the green walk by 
the Vijverberg. 

" He is out of the way, at any rate," 
said VoUenhove. " Now you must relieve 
us of the innkeeper, Spinel." 

" Very good ; — and how ?"' 

" By telling him that his man has 
been fished out of the Spui drowned, and 
that he is required to proceed immediately 
to the Green Grapes tavern, where the fel- 
low is lying." 

" Aye, and that is no more than half 
a lie," said Spinel; "it will not weigh 
heavy on my conscience. I have crammed 
folks with worse things to swallow than 
that." 

With these words he went forward and 
knocked at the inn-door. The innkeeper 
soon appeared, in a pretty temper at his 
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man's long absence, and heard the tidings 
brought by Spinel with no small consterna- 
tion. However, whether he was by nature 
suspicious, or whether he did not like 
Spinel's looks, he did not more than half- 
believe his story. 

" Very well," said he, after thinking a 
minute, " I will go with you." 

This did not at all meet Spinel's views; 
but he rightly perceived that if he made 
off, Ruytenburgh would regard the thing as 
a hoax, and never quit the house. He de- 
clared himself ready to wait for him, and 
the innkeeper, after going in to explain the 
case to his wife, soon returned with his cap 
on and an old hunting-spear in his hand. 

"Come on," he said to Spinel, "it is 
not so dark but that we can find our way. 
Give me your arm, and en route, as the 
French say." 

Vollenhcve would scarce believe his 
eyes wjien, a few minutes later he saw, by 
•5 
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the light of the lamp over the Gevangen- 
poort, two men instead of one pass through 
the gate-way, who were presently lost in 
the darkness on their way to the Buitenhof 

"Well!" thought he to himself, after 
some reflection, " the coast is clear, at any 
rate, and Spinel must look out for himself 
how to shake the old fellow off his shoul- 
ders. We cannot wait till they come back 
again." 

Spinel, in fact, arm in arm with the 
burly innkeeper, who was a head taller 
than he and evidently not disposed to trust 
him, was not at all at his ease. In a mo- 
ment, indeed, when they were alone to- 
gether in the middle of the Buitenhof it oc- 
curred to Spinel to draw his knife and kill 
his companion by a well-directed thrust; 
but, unfortunately — or rather most fortun- 
ately — his right arm was closely linked in 
Ruytenburgh's left, which held it like a 
vice, and he feared that a cut dealt with 
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the left hand might not hit true, in which 
case he could but fear the worst He 
consequently decided to make a virtue of 
necessity and go on with a good will; 
meanwhile he answered all the innkeeper's 
questions without hesitation, and told him 
a perfect romance as to how the poor tap- 
ster had been found, ending his tale with a 
strong hint that he expected a handsome 
reward for his pains. 

At last they stood in front of the Green 
Grapes by the Spui, and Spinel hoped that 
Ruytenburgh would now release him ; but 
again he had reckoned in the most literal 
sense without the host, for he, pushing open 
the door with his right hand, dragged Spinel 
in with his left 

" One thing is lucky," thought SpineL 
"At any rate, he will find his man drowned 
— not, indeed, in water, but in brandy. If 
only the ass of a tapster will understand my 
signals, all is not yet lost" 
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But instead of finding the man still un-. 
der the table where he had left him, the first 
thing he saw on entering was the luckless 
Stoffel as pale as death, and with a dis- 
tracted mien, standing in the middle of the 
tap-room and trying to tear himself free 
from the tapster who held him tight 

" You see him, Monsieur Spinel !" said 
the tavern-keeper, as soon as the pair went 
in. " He will positively not listen to good 
advice, and in spite of my warnings will go 
out into the street" 

" How rash 1" said Spinel. " Signeur 
Ruytenburgh, you surely have some influ- 
ence over him. Persuade him that he needs 
rest" 

" But, what the devil ! — Is he come to 
life again ? I thought he was laid out a 
corpse." 

" Yes, he was indeed a corpse when I 
left him just now," said Spinel. "Wasn't 
he, Meeuwis?" 
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" A corpse — yes ■ — but ..." answered 
the tapster, who did not understand the ex- 
pression as used by Ruytenburgh. 

'* So that I am all the better pleased to 
see the poor wretch so far restored already," 
said Spinel, " But do me a favour, Signeur 
Ruytenburgh. — Set my arm free ; for, with 
your powerful elbow you have squeezed 
and pinched it till I am crippled. Stoffel 
there will give you better support than I 
can." 

Ruytenburgh was apparently of the 
same opinion ; he released Spinel and 
went up to his man, who stood staring 
at him with the bewildered gaze, open 
mouth, and stupid expression of a drunk- 
ard. 

" What nonsense is this ?" cried Ruyten- 
burgh. "The rascal is not a sop, but a. soL 
What rubbish has the man been telling 
me ?" And as he spoke he turned round ; 
but it was only to see the door fall to 
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through which Spinel, taking advantage 
of the first moment of freedom, had in- 
stantly vanished. 

We will leave the host of the Arms of 
France in the pot-house, seeking the clue to 
what was still a mystery to him, and return 
to Tyssen's coach-house. 

There everything now was ready ; the 
driver had harnessed the horses to the 
chaise and drawn it out into the street ; the 
riding-horses were saddled, and Mortaigne, 
who had already heard from Goldestede 
that Nicolas was out of the way, stood anx- 
iously awaiting the return of the others. It 
was not long before Vollenhove made his 
appearance. 

"The coast is clear!" he cried, "and 
the pirates may show themselves. So now 
to work at once. Where is your boy, 
friend Tyssen ?" 

"Outside," was the answer. "He is 
holding the horses." 
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" Good ! Let him hold them till we 
return. And do you drive at once to the 
corner of the Kneuterdijk and the Square. 
Turn round and stay till we come." 

The driver mounted his box and pre- 
pared to do as he had been ordered. 

"Wait a minute," said Vollenhove; he 
tossed his hat and cloak into the chariot, 
and stood before the rest of the party in 
a freize doublet, a gaudy-checked com- 
forter, a waistcoat with many buttons, 
baggy breeches and woollen hose, so that 
he looked exacdy like a boatman or sailor; 
he completed his disguise by taking out 
of the chaise a round fur-cap, which he 
clapped on his head. 

" Now," said he, " I will go to the 
house, as agreed ; your excellency will 
follow with Feyt; Gonser must account 
for the waiting-mEiid, and this brave fel- 
low" — and he slapped Goldestede on the 
shoulder — "shall cover the rear." 
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" And spinel ? " asked Mortaigne. 
" Where is he ?" 

" He is taking a walk with the inn- 
keeper," replied Vollenhove, "and will be 
with us again by the time he is wanted. 
At any rate, we cannot wait for him. — 
Now, forward quick, march !" 



CHAPTER V. 

Telling how that Catharine d' Orleans was carried 

away from the Hague, with other matters 

worthy to be known. 

Mortaigne and his confederates, two 
and two, following each other at a short 
distance so as not to arouse suspicion, had 
soon reached the Square, at the heels of 
Vollenhove. Here the valet once more im- 
pressed on each the part he was . to play, 
and then knocked at the door of the Arms 
0/ France. The other four stood close un- 
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der the wall in the shadow of tiie door. 
The maid-servant opened the door, but 
scarcely an inch, for she apparently feared 
to let any stranger in now that there was 
not a man in the house. 

" Is Mistress d'Orléans lodging here ? " 
asked Vollenhov«. 

" Yes, she is," replied the girl. " But I 
believe the young lady is in bed. Did 
your excellency want to speak to her ?" 

" Indeed I do," replied Vollenhove. " I 
am a ship's-captain from Zierikzee, and I 
have a letter for the lady, which I jim 
charged to deliver into her own hand." 

The maid held the candle she carried 
closer to VoUenhove's face, examined him 
from top to toe, and then, seeing nothing 
in his appearance to contravene his words 
or to arouse her suspicions, she let him 
pass in and said he might declare his mes- 
sage to the young lady. She set down 
her candle before she vanished, but hardly 
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had she disappeared down the passage 
leading to Catharine's room when Vollen- 
hove opened the front door again as sofdy 
as possible, and signalled to Mortaigne, 
who came in with Feyt and Gonser ; and 
thereupon Vollenhove blew out the light. 

In one point Mortaigne and Vollenhove 
had miscalculated their plans. Catharine 
was not, as they had imagined, engaged 
in packing. Her trunks were already 
packed ; she had passed the evening with 
her aunt, Mevrouw * Boreel, and had re- 
turned, as we have seen, only half an hour 
since with her waiting-woman. Thus, at 
the moment, she had nothing to do but to 
go to bed, and was already half undressed 
when the chamber-maid tapped at her door, 
and when her own maid opened it and de- 
livered her errand. 

" I cannot see any one," said Catharine. 
" Ask him if he cannot give you the letter 

* Madam, or my lad;. 
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which he has brought, and send me his 
message." 

" He said he must positively speak to 
the young lady herself." 

" But is this an hour to call on any 
one?" cried Catharine angrily. "Lottie, 
go with the giri and hear what the man has 
to say." 

The waiting-woman did as her mistress 
bid her, and went with the girl to the 
hall where Vollenhove met her. 

*' How is this ?" cried the chamber- 
maid. " The light out I" 

"The draught blew it out," said Vollen- 
hove. " Here is your candlestick, child. — 
Well — can I see the young lady ?" 

" She wants to know whether you can- 
not give me the message," said the wait- 
ing-woman. 

"Impossible," said Vollenhove, "I will 
explain to you ; I must positively see the 
lady before she leaves to-morrow mom- 
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ing; her aunt Van Citters is dead, asthis 
letter tells her ; but I am required to hand 
it to her in person, and to break the news 
to her so that she may not be startled, 
you see, and tell her this thing and that, 
and how it all happened, you see." 

" Save us !" exclaimed the woman. " It 
will be the death of my young lady. Well, 
I will tell her that you must see her and 
speak with her. Go back to the kitchen, 
Bet; I will let the man out" 

"Very good," said Bet, and went away 
with her candlestick,' so that Mortaigne and 
his men had nothing more to fear on that 
side. Lottie went back to her mistress and 
gave her to understand that the skipper was 
the bearer of bad news, which might, per- 
haps, require her to make some change in 
her plans for the morrow ; and that, at any 
rate, she was sure that the message he was 
charged with was of the greatest import- 
ance. Catharine, thus persuaded, hastily 
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threw on a wrapper and dressing-gown, 
and then desired that the man should be 
brought to her. 

"Where are you hidden, man?" said 
Lottie, when she returned to the halL " It 
is so dark that I cannot see you." 

" Here I am, my beauty," replied Vol- 
lenhove. '* Well, and what does the young 
lady say ?" 

" She says I am to take you to her. — 
But what is the meaning of this ? — You are 
not alone." 

" This," said Gonser, as he instantly flung 
a handkerchief over her head to smother her 
outcries, and held a knife to her throat 
"This means that if you move a hair's 
breadth, you are a dead creature." 

Meanwhile VoUenhove, followed by 
Mortaigne and Feyt, hurried down the pas- 
sage to the door of Catharine's chamber. 

" Come in," said she, when he tapped; 
but, as no one obeyed and there was no 
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noise, she went to the door and opened it 

" Where is my maid ?" she asked a little 
surprised, for in front of her stood Vollen- 
hove ; but he, throwing his arm round her 
waist, passed her on to Mortaigne, who 
wrapped his cloak about her head, took her 
up in his arms, and with Feyt's help carried 
her to the front door. 

" Open the door, gaby !" cried Gonser, 
who was holding the waiting-woman and 
could not stir, addressing Goldestede. The 
lad stood bewildered, but Vollenhove had 
rushed forward and opened the door, 
through which Mortaigne and Feyt now 
disappeared with their burthen. All this, 
however, had not taken place without some 
little noise, which brought Vrouw van Ruy- 
tenburgh with her daughter and the cham- 
ber-maid hurrying to the spot ; the girl held 
the candle she had relighted in her hand. 

"What is the matter?" asked the three 
terrified women as with one voice. 
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" Here, take her !" said Gonser, flinging 
Lottie from him with some violence ; the 
woman almost fell among the other three 
and the maid in her consternation dropped 
the light 

" Out of the way !" cried Gonser, drag- 
ging Goldestede out of the house. " Do you 
want to stay here to be hanged ?" 

And the p^r, taking advantage of the 
women's dismay, fled down the street to 
where the chariot stood. Vollenhove had 
outstripped them all, and jumped into it, 
Mortaigne and Feyt came last, dragging on 
the poor girl, whom they handed in to Vol- 
lenhove. 

" Mejufier *," he said in her ear, in a 
perfectly civil but determined tone of voice : 
" I beg you will make no noise, for, if you 
do, I shall be compelled, for my own sake, 
to kill you." 

Whether this warning had the desired 

' MBdemoiselle, Mistrcis. 
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effect, or whether Catharine was too much 
bewildered to allow of her uttering a sound, 
she submitted to be placed in her seat with- 
out further resistance, and he, partly to pro- 
tect her against the night-air, and partly 
that her undress-gown should not attract 
the notice of any one they might meet, 
wrapped her in the cloak he had left in the 
chaise and put his hat on her head. Before 
these arrangements were completed Gonser 
had sprung on the box by the side of the 
driver and ordered him to proceed down 
the Nieuwstaat 

" But," said Tyssen, who now began 
to perceive that this was no ordinary elope- 
ment, but a violent abduction, for which he, 
as an accomplice, might be called to ac- 
count, "supposing I do not choose to abet 
you any further in this business ?" 

" Then I will send this bullet through 
your head and drive myself," said Gonser. 

This was, in legal parlance, an "argu- 
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fnent peremptoire," to which Tyssen imme- 
diately succumbed. Laying his whip across 
the horses' backs, he turned down the 
Nieuwstraat, whither Mortaigne, Feyt and 
Goldestede had meanwhile hurried as iasX. 
as their legs could carry them. 

" Drive on," cried Mortaigne to the 
■ coachman, " we shall soon overtake you." 

In a few minutes he and the two men 
had reached the stable where Tyssen's boy 
was still holding the saddle-horses in readi- 
ness. But now there was a steed too many 
— the one intended for Spinel. 

" Wait here for half an hour," said Mor- 
taigne to the stable-lad, "and if by that 
time the gentleman who was to have 
mounted him is not here, lead him back to 
my stables. — And now forward !" he added, 
addressing the others. " Our lives depend 
on the pace we can make." 

He set spurs to his horse and gallopped 
ofl^ followed by the two men, after the 
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chariot which they came up with at the 
Haarlem Ferry, then on they went across 
the drawbridge and along the Bezuiden- 
houtsche road. 

Catharine had by this time recovered 
her wits, and though still under the influ- 
ence of her companion's threat, she began 
to perceive .that he aimed rather at the pos- 
session of her person than at her life, and 
that there was no hope of escape for her 
unless she cried for help from any one who 
might chance to be on the road. So she 
began to scream with all her might: "Mur- 
der !'* " Help !" without heeding VoUenhove's 
threats, which now, as they were not fulfilled 
by deed, were beginning to lose their effect 
on her. Little good, however, did the luck- 
less damsel get by her outcries. It was now 
ten o'clock, and by that hour, in those days, 
the highroads were as deserted as the 
streets in the town, excepting by night- 
birds or by those whom necessity brought 
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out of their dwellings. The rare passers-by 
who had met the chariot when it was still 
in the streets of the Hague had been con- 
tent to stare at it, and two or three half- 
drunken loiterers returning town-wards 
from the Green Alleys, though they heard 
the girl's call for help did not care to be 
mixed up in an affair in which they would 
have to deal with armed men and must cer- 
tainly get the worst of it When they pres- 
ently drove past that hostelry Catharine, 
happening to look out, felt sure that she 
saw the figure of the faithful Nicolas stand- 
ing in the ópen door- way; and on this, 
loudly shouting his name, she tried to fling 
herself out of the chaise. 

" MejufTer," said Vollenhove, pulling her 
back, " my instructions are to treat you with ■ 
every respect ; but if you persist in shout- 
ing and screaming, I shall be obliged, to 
my great regret, to tie a handkerchief over 
your mouth." 
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But this threat, too, was a vain one. 
When once a woman's nerves are in such 
a state of excitement as were now those of 
Catharine d'Orléans, she is as impervious to 
fear as to persuasion, and she went on just 
the same, defending herself with hands and 
feet, and giving Vollenhove work enough, 
since he, not to prejudice his master's pros- 
pects, would use no unnecessary force. He 
was by this time less uneasy than at first, 
for the party had got some little distance 
on their way ; and had turned into the lane 
to Voorburg where, at this time of the 
night, there was very little chance of meet- 
ing any one ; and he comforted himself 
with the reflection that a woman, though 
blessed with the stoutest lungs, cannot go 
on screaming for ever, so that by the time 
they reached Voorburg, she would be too 
tired to give tongue. Also she seemed at 
last to see how fruitless her efforts were ; 
she sat silent, sunk in a heap, , and then 
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burst into a flood of tears, broken by loud 
sobs. VoUenhove let her give free vent to 
her passion, and it was not till she seemed 
somewhat calmer that he said, in the most 
insinuating tone of which he was master : 

" Be easy, fair Mistress. No one has 
any evil designs against you. All of us 
who are about you here, have no purpose 
in view but to secure your future happi- 
ness." 

" My happiness ?" sobbed Catharine. 
" Whose concern is it ? Who are you ? I 
do not know you. And whose doing is all 
this ?" 

" I, for my part" said VoUenhove, " am 
no more than the servant of your most de- 
voted adorer; and he merely awaits your 
permission to throw himself at your feet and 
assure you of his deep devotion." 

" His devotion !" cried Catharine. " Is 
this the way he takes to show it? — But 
listen," she went on after a moment's silence 
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while she recovered some spirit, " you are 
his servant, you say ; I do not know whether 
your master is rich and can pay you hand- 
somely for the shameful service you have 
done him. But I ■ am very rich, and if you 
will give me the chance of escaping I will 
pay ten — nay, a hundred times as much as 
your master may have promised you for 
your assistance." 

" Mejuffer," said Vollenhove with the 
utmost coolness, " I am not a man of 
money, but, on (he contrary, a poor serv- 
ing-man who is fain to obey his master's 
orders ; I will readily confess that if I saw 
anything to be got by it, I would not refuse 
you my assistance out of sheer pity. There 
is but one difficult}' in the way — a small one 
perhaps in your eyes, but in mine not to be 
gotten over : it is that your promise alone 
is not of the smallest value." 

" What !" cried Catharine, " is not my 
word enough ? Well, give me paper, and 
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at the first place where we stop a minute, I 
will give you a bond in writing." 

" It would be of no more use than so 
much waste-paper," replied Vollenhove as 
coolly as before, "unless it bore your guar- 
dian's sign-manual." 

" Oh, my guardian will be only too 
thankful if you will but carry me back to 
him !" said Catharine. " He will be sure 
to confirm what I have promised. He 
will ..." 

" Hand me over to the authorities and 
see me safely bestowed in the Voorpoort," 
Vollenhove put in. " Or does your excel- 
lency think I do not know Councillor 
Rixen ? Justice above all things, is the 
word with him and his colleagues. He 
would see me hanged, neither more nor 
less; and if he should first pay me what 
your generosity might promise, it would 
profit me nothing, for all I have would be 
confiscated by the state." 
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"No, no; I should procure your par- 
don," said Catharine. " You would not be 
so sternly dealt with if you blotted out your 
first misdeed by your after-conduct I im- 
plore you, good man, hear my entreaties, 
and let your heart be softened. It must by 
this time be known at the Hague that I 
have been carried off and some one will 
speedily be on our track. If you are caught 
in the fact, you certainly will not escape 
punishment, but if you help me with a good 
will, you have every chance of a reward." 

How far the young lady's entreaties and 
agreements might have been fitted to touch 
the feelings or the understanding of her 
companion can never be known. At this 
moment it seemed as though the fate Cath- 
arine had pictured had actually overtaken 
him. The sound of hoofe became audible 
behind the chariot 

*' They are after us, Jonker," said Feyt 
to Mortaigne. 
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"Well then, we must ride the faster," 
replied Mortaigne. " Tyssen, lay on your 
whip !" 

"How can I go any faster?" said the 
man. "Your excellency does not want to see 
the horses drop before we reach Voorburg." 

Nevertheless he whipped them up ; but 
the rider behind them also mended his 
pace, and presently the louder tramp of 
his steed betrayed that he was coming 
closer every minute and would soon over- 
take the party. 

"Pooh!" exclaimed Mortaigne. "What 
have we to fear ? There seems to be but 
one man in pursuit, and even if there were 
more, we are all armed. Hold your carbines 
ready, men ; I will go back myself and see 
who dares to follow us." 

As he spoke he turned his horse, and 
taking out his pistol, held it ready to meet 
the horseman who had already began to 
shout : " Hey ! stop !" 
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'Come no further," cried Mortaigne, 
"or I shoot you dead." 

" That would be a blunder, your excel- 
lency," answered Spinel, for he it was whom 
they had taken for a foe in pursuit 

"Spinel !" exclaimed Mortaigne. "What 
the devil could I be thinking of to have for- 
gotten you so completely. You are doubly 
welcome. I was beginning to fear that you 
had lost every chance of coming up with 
us." 

" It is no thanks to Vollenhove that I 
am here," said Spinel. " A pretty errand 
he sent me ! But let that pass. I got out 
of the scrape, and by good luck found the 
horse still waiting. — But it will not be long 
before the whole town is on the hue and 
cry." 

" Do you think they will soon be at om- 
heels ?" asked Mortaigne. 

"That I cannot say,"- replied Spinel. 
" But as I rode down the Kneuterdijk, I 
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saw a crowd collected already on the 
Square and the watch turning out under 
arms, 

"To relieve guard," said Mortaigne. 
" But they will not get to horse so fast, to 
ride after us ; and then they will have no 
small difficulty in finding our traces. — But 
there is that precious outcry beginning 
again in the chaise. I thought myself 
lucky that the gfirl had quieted down, " 

In fac^ Catharine, on hearing the com- 
motion occasioned by Spinel's return, had, 
like Mortaigne himself for a moment fan- 
cied that a rescue was at hand, and had set 
up her cries for help once more. But soon 
discovering her mistake she ceased shout- 
ing, and began to cry again. This went on 
till they arrived at Voorburg. They drove 
through the village, now sunk in sleep, 
where not a soul was to be seen, and then 
pursued their journey at a foot-pace, not to 
tire the horses. Mortaigne conceived that 
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it was now time to show himself so, desir- 
ing the driver to stop, he dismounted, made 
Vollenhove get out of the chaise, and took 
his seat while the valet took his master's 
horse. 

I will not repeat the expressions by 
which Mortaigne, falling on his knees as 
well as circumstances permitted, and with 
clasped hands endeavoured to extenuate his 
criminal deed and persuade Catharine to 
pardon it. All I need say is that the dam- 
sel seemed to give not the slightest heed to 
his words, and vouchsafed him no reply. 
As soon as he had taken his seat by her 
side, and the sound of his voice, which she 
at once recognized, had confirmed her pre- 
vious suspicions, she shrank into the corner 
of the chariot, turning away her head and 
covering her face with her hands without 
ceasing to sob and weep. It was not till af- 
ter he had spent more than an hour in vain 
eloquence and had almost talked himself 
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out, that she, though preserving the same 
attitude, began to bewail her situation in 
short, broken words, and then to load him 
with bitter reproaches which he, on his 
part, acknowledged that he had deserved, 
while he laid it all to the score of his love 
which had led him to so desperate a deed. 
However, his task, though still a hard one, 
was easier now that he had once got her 
to speak ; and though he seemed to be as 
little in her good graces as ever, yet he 
succeeded in so far gaining her attention 
that she listened to him with more compos- 
ure, and their conversation became more 
connected. This, no doubt, was partly 
brought about by her conviction that, as 
she was in his power, without any prospect 
of effectual help, idle outcries were perfectly 
useless ; she began to think it wiser to pre- 
serve her self-command in the hope that an 
opportunity might offer of escape from the 
hands of her captor. 
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But Still the opening did not occur. In 
the course of the night they stopped indeed 
more than once to bait the horses ; but it 
was always at some remote village-inn, 
where no one was to be seen but a sleepy 
stable-boy, roused from his bed before the 
break of day j and even with these Catha- 
rine could not exchange a word, for Mor- 
taigne never asked her whether she would 
alight and she was too proud or too cau- 
tious to crave permission. 

So on they went; leaving Leyden to 
the left, and by dawn had got as far as 
Alfen, where the chaise stopped in front 
of the village-inn on the upper Rijndijk 
with the Arms of Utrecht on the swinging 
sign-board. 

" If you would like to rest for half an 
hour, and take some refreshment," said 
Mortaigne to Catharine, " I shall gladly 
give you the opportunity ; but on one con- 
dition." 
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" And what is that ?" asked Catharine. 

"That you pass for my wife m the eyes 
of the inn-wife, and that you make no com- 
plaint to any one." 

" I am in your power," said Catharine. 
" and have no choice but to submit to your 
conditions." 

" Come then," said he ; and springing 
out from the chaise he offered Catharine 
first his hand to help her down, and then 
his arm to lead her into the inn. Here 
they were conducted by the maid into a 
sitting-room whither they were speedily fol- 
lowed by the mistress of the house, who 
had got out of bed at the news that 
worshipful company had alighted at her 
inn. 

" Light a few faggots on the hearth," 
said Mortaigne. " It is a cold time of year 
for travelling by night, and I see that my 
wife is frozen." 

And in point of fact Catharine was 
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trembling and her teeth chattered, but less 
from cold than from the shivering fit which 
commonly ensues after any great excite- 
ment. A fire was soon kindled, and Mor- 
taigne had some hot milk and bread 
brought for Catharine^ while he drank a 
flask of Rhine wine. Hardly had they 
been sitting more than a few minutes by 
the hearth when VoUenhove knocked at the 
door and said he must immediately speak 
alone with his master. 

"What is the matter now ?" asked Mor- 
taigne knitting his brows in wrath, unwill- 
ing to leave Catharine alone with the host- 
ess ; but Vollenhove's face was so grave 
that he perceived he must comply with the 
man's request 

" I must just speak with this fellow," he 
said to Catharine, "you remember your 
promise !" 

With these words he left the room. 

" Well, what is it?" he asked of Vollen- 
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hove, as soon as they found themselves 
alone together. 

" Just this," said the valet " The driver 
has made his way into the stables with the 
chaise and horses, and has declared that he 
will go no further." 

"That he will not?" cried Mortaigne, 
biting his lips. "Then he must be made to 
go by force." 

"That was all very well," said VoUen- 
hove, "so long as he sat on the coach-box 
within reach of Gonser's pistol. But now 
diat he is free and in the stable with the 
horse-boy at hand, he talks big, and says 
he will go back." 

" But it seems to me there are enough 
of us to compel him," said Mortaigne. 

" Your excellency can use no force here, 
and make no display of fire-arms now that 
we are in a pqpulous place," said the man 
shaking his head. " The peasants are al- 
ready gone out to their work; the smith 
7 
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near by is' blowing up his fire, and in the 
event of a struggle we should be the weaker 
party, I see nothing to be done but to give 
Tyssen his money and seek some other 
means of carrying the young lady further 
on the way." 

"And have you found any?" asked 
Mortaigne. 

" There is a small vehicle here in the 
coach-house," said Vollenhove, "which is 
not handsome, to be sure, but which may 
serve our turn ; if we could find a pair of 
sturdy horses to pull it we should see our 
way again." 

"Very good," said Mortaigne, "order 
everything as you judge best I must go 
■ in again, for I dare not leave the girl any 
longer with the hostess." 

With these words Mortaigne went back; 
but it would seem that he had already left 
the two women too long to their own de- 
vices. When he laid his hand on the latch 
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of the door to open it, he found that it was 
bolted within. Catharine, in fact, as soon 
as she was relieved of his presence, had 
told her story to the mistress of the inn, had 
besought her protection, and bolted the 
door. 

"Open the door!" cried Mortaig^e 
banging at it violendy. " Open it or I will 
batter it in." 

But he got no reply, and the door 
stood firm against his efforts. In a rage 
he ran down-stairs and desired Feyt and 
Goldestede to come up with him at once 
with their carbines. 

"Woman!" he shouted with all his 
might, "I command you for the last time: 
open the door or I will batter it down. " 

"For Heaven's sake, good woman," 
Catharine implored, throwing herself oih 
her knees before the hostess who was 
doubting. "Do not listen to him; he is 
only trying to frighten you." 
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"What is your answer?" cried Mor- 
taigne from without "Am I to use force 
to get at my wife ? — Here, men, beat the 
door in with the stocks of your carbines 
that they may be convinced that I am in 
earnest" 

Feyt and Goldestede obeyed and the 
terrified hostess, fearing that Mortaigne's 
threats would be put into execution, tore 
herself from Catharine who clung to her 
desperately, and unbarred the door. 

."What is the meaning of this ?" asked 
Mortaigne going in. "And why is the hus- 
band locked out when his wife ïs within?" 

"Your wife!" repeated Catharine, get- 
ting as far from him as possible. " You 
know full well that it is by force alone that 
you have got me into your power." 

"What has she been telling you?" 
asked Mortaigne of the hostess. "A pack 
of nonsense ! That she has been brought 
iaivay against her will, no doubt, and such 
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like. These two men, the others below 
stairs, can bear witness that we have been 
plighted to each other for more than a 
year. But she sometimes forgets this." 
And with a meaning look at the woman he 
pointed to his forehead, accompanying the 
gesture with a significant shrug. 

" Poor thing !" said the hostess, casting 
a compassionate eye on Catharine. "So 
young and so ... " 

'* What is the man trying to make you 
believe?" cried Catharine with a vehement 
burst. " That I am not in my right mind ? 
Oh ! in the name of all you hold dear, good 
woman, put no faith in his words. Who is 
it he appeals to ? To his abettors who are 
even worse than himsel£ Oh, God ! Is . 
there no one to help a poor, forlorn crea- 
ture 1 Send for the mayor, my good 
woman, and get him to enquire into the 
truth. I will endure the utmost punishment 
if I have deceived you." 
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" But it Strikes me, Sir," said the 
woman, " that what she asks is not unrea- 
sonable ; and I should be glad to feel as- 
sured that you are her lawful husband.", 

"Then go and look in the register of 
the great church at the Hague," said Mor- 
taigne. "What can your mayor do in the 
matter? Do you think that I carry my 
certificate of marriage in my valise, or that 
I have time to wait here till you have 
roused the man from his sleep and investi- 
gated the business ? — Now, what next ? — 
Is the conveyance nearly ready ? — Go and 
find out," he added to Goldestede, "and 
tell them to make haste there ! — And you," 
he went on in a whisper to Feyt, while he 
cast a side-glance at the chamber-maid 
who had run up at the sound of high words, 
"take good care that no one leaves the 
house." 

The two men went off to obey his or- 
ders. Goldestede ran to the stable where 
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the horses were being put in to the chaise, 
and Feyt posted himself outside the door, 
ready to dispute the right of exit with all 
comers. 

The four persons in the upper room 
meanwhile preserved utter silence ; Mor- 
taigne with his arms folded, marched up 
and down the room, pausing now and then 
to pour himself out a glïiss of wine and 
swallow it hastily. Catharine had dropped 
into a chair and sat bitterly weeping ; the 
hostess looked from one to the other, uncer- 
tain what to do ; and the maid, who could 
make nothing of the matter, stood gaping 
open-mouthed in the doorway. This dumb 
drama lasted some little while, till Vollen- 
hove brought word that all was ready for 
their start 

" Behave reasonably," Mortaigne then 
said in an under-tone to Catharine as he 
offered her his arm. " Let yourself be 
guided by me with a good grace, and do 
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not force me to do anything 1 should 
afterwards be sorry for." 

And with these words he flung a ducat 
on the table and compelled her, half by per- 
suasion and half by force, to accompany him 
downstairs, the hostess gazing after them 
in speechless amazement 

"What ails the helpless thing ?" asked 
the maid. 

"Oh, Tina," said her mistress, "it is 
perhaps better not to enquire. God grant 
there is no evil deed behind ; but I have 
never seen any good come of meddling 
with the concerns of great folks." 

And with a deep sigh she picked up the 
piece of gold. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Telling of the gieat service which VoUenhove ren- 
dered his master, and how the party 
arrived at Kuilenburg. 

The vehicle which was to serve them as 
a carriage was certainly quite unique of its 
kind. It was a little carl^ not on wheels 
but on wooden rollers, covered with a 
leathern hood, and containing two seats, 
one in front of the other. In front of this 
elegant equipage, which awaited them on 
the upper dyke or gravelled roadway, were 
two horses, one before the other ; and to 
show that there was no idea of their mak- 
ing any great speed, the driver was to walk 
by the side of the horses. 

Catharine, still sobbing, allowed herself 
to be led to the spot and took her place on 
the front seat Vollenho\;e seized this op- 
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portunity of asking his master how he stood 
with the young lady. 

"Alas!" said Mortaigne with a shrug» 
" I have not got much forwarder !" 

" Then let me ride behind her," said 
VoUenhove, "and I am almost convinced 
that I can bring her to reason." 

" Will you try ?" asked Mortaigne. " I 
shall be gready indebted to you, for I as- 
sure you I have exerted all my powers of 
persuasion." 

"All the greater triumph for me if she 
yields to mine," said VoUenhove. " But — 
■ we must make some change in our arrange- 
ments. That splendid vehicle is so narrow 
and rickety that at the slighest obstacle in 
the way it is in danger of upsetting. Thus 
it is necessary that we should take it in 
turns to run behind to hold it up ; and we 
will make this our Oldenburger's duty. 
Here, Goldestede, I have a job for you 
which is just suited to your powers," 
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The machine was soon on its way. 
Feyt and Spinel as a vanguard on horse- 
back, Mortaigne and Gonser behind ; while 
Gonser led the horse hitherto ridden by 
Goldestede, who now walked holding on to 
the vehicle. Vollenhove had taken his 
place behind Catharine, and they had not 
gone far on their road when he thus began 
a conversation : 

" You see, Mejuffer, that the Jonker no 
longer dares to trouble you with his com- 
pany." 

" I had not thought him so timorous," 
said Catharine sharply. 

" Alïis ! Mistress," Vollenhove went on, 
" your excellency accuses him perhaps of 
barbarity and cruelty because he was forced 
in the inn to assume them. But consider 
how great the need was ; and that, if he 
had acted otherwise, he must have lost the 
fruits of all his efforts and sacrifices. Truly 
if Mistress Catharine could read his heart , 
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she would be convinced that his sternness, 
his apparent obduracy were no more than 
a feint, and that he cherishes not merely 
passionate love for you, but the sincerest 
respect." 

*' And pretty proof he gives me of his 
respect !" retorted Catharine. 

" I admit," said Vollenhove, " that the 
employment of cunning and force may be 
regarded as an insult; but he is ïis innocent 
of the one as of the other." 

" Innocent !" exclaimed Catharine. 

" Innocent," repeated Vollenhove. " In 
so for as that the guilt of such a deed at- 
taches less to him, who only allowed it, and 
who hopes to gather its fruits, than to him 
who planned and executed it Believe me, 
my master, who would shed the last drop 
of his blood rather than that you should 
suffer the smallest harm, would never have 
consented to carry you off if another man 
had not persuaded him to it by proving to 
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him that if he persisted in his refusal to use 
such means, he must for ever renounce the 
hope of making you his. That other, with- 
out whom he would never have been in- 
duced to take such a step, and on whom 
therefore the whole weight of your anger 
should fall, is none else but — your most 
obedient servant" 

"What I" cried Catharine, "and you 
are so barefaced as to proclaim it your- 
self?" 

" What can I do, Mistress ?" asked 
VoUenhove. "Isawthat^ for more than a 
year already, my good master had been 
pining for love of you — such a good, and 
noble Jonker, so brave, so loving and so 
worthy to be loved ; and I saw that all his 
gaiety had deserted him, that he had be- 
come completely a victim to his irrepressi- 
ble passion, was it strange that I, his faith- 
fiil servant — nay, I may say his friend — and 
wholly devoted to him, for I have loved 
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him from my earliest youth — should do 
•everything in my power to save him from 
despair. I knew that it was your guar- 
dian's purpose to send you to Zealand; 
once there, I also knew, you would never 
have seen the Hague again, for once mar- 
ried ..." 

"What?" cried Catharine somewhat 
startled by these words, on which Vollen- 
hove had intentionally laid no small em- 
phasis. 

*' Nothing less than married," repeated 
the artful valet " I know what I am say- 
ing. There is a certain young de Maureg-- 
nault at Veere, to whom your guardian had 
promised your hand, and to whom, accord- 
ing to the purpose of Heer Rixen and 
Mevrouw Boreel, your excellency was to 
have been wed within three months." 

"Monstrous nonsense!" exclaimed Cath- 
arine turning away. 

" Not so monstrous as your excellency 
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thinks," the man assured her. " We serv- 
ing folk sometimes hear a great deal in 
the kitchen and buttery, of which the 
grand folks upstairs know nothing till it is 
too late. That Heer Rixen may have his 
reasons for favouring de Mauregnault your 
excellency may understand as well or bet- 
ter than I. That Mevrouw Boreel would 
. gladly see you married to her nephew, as 
an arrangement highly advantageous to 
him, will not astonish you either ; and that 
they therefor would fain carry you off to 
Middelburg is a fact which your excellency 
perhaps may still wish to doubt, though it 
is as certain and true as the faithful love 
my master bears to you. " 

"I do not believe a word of it," said 
Catharine, but in a tone of less conviction 
which betrayed that she was beginning to 
have her doubts ; and at the same time young 
Mauregnault's face rose before her memory 
— an ill-made, red-haired, pale, dull fellow, 
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to whose disadvantage a comparison could 
not fail to be between him and Mortaigne 
— a clever, well-built attractive and intelli- 
gent man. 

" Was it any wonder," Vollenhove went 
on, "that, when this plan came to my 
knowledge, I should use all my powers of 
persuasion to induce the Jonker to hinder 
its execution ? At first he positively would , 
not hear of such a thing — he would die 
rather than insult you. He did more. 
Withheld by an excess of bashfulness, he 
dared not, after being so often repelled, try 
to see you in the circles where he might 
have met you, much less call on you at 
your inn ; so he went again and again to 
Heer Rixen . , ." 

" To Heer Rixen !" exclaimed Catha- 
rine in amazement, for she had never heard 
of these visits — for the very sufficient rea- 
son that they had never taken place. 

"To Heer Rixen," repeated Vollenhove, 
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" to assure him of the honesty of his aims 
as regards your excellency, and to entreat 
him not to risk your happiness. He made 
no secret of his own circumstances, gave 
him the fullest information as to his own 
fortune, showed him the title-deeds of the 
estates he owns in Germany" — estates 
which, like the interviews with Rixen, ex- 
isted only in the valet's fertile imagination — 
"and declared himself ready to wait till 
you should be of age so that the sincerity 
of his affection and the steadfastness of his 
nature might be put to the proof. 
But your respected guardian would hear 
not a word of all this ; nay, would scarcely 
listen to him." 

" It is all very strange," said Catharine, 
musing, and in spite of herself she listened 
with some interest to the falsehoods VoUen- 
hove poured out as truth. 

" What then could my poor master 
do ?" resumed the artful fox, who did not 

Q 
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fail to observe the impression he had made. 
" The letters he repeatedly addressed to 
you, in which he laid his case before you, 
were not even thought worthy of a re- 
ply . . ." 

"I never received any letters from him," 
said Catharine. 

" I suspected as much," said VoUen- 
hove. "But Feyt, the lackey who is riding 
with us, can prove that he carefully, and 
with his own hand, delivered them to your 
waiting-woman. " 

" They never reached mine," Catharine 
repeated. 

" So I suspected, as I said before ; for 
they were sent back to the Jonker all to- 
gether under one cover, and I cannot sup- 
pose that any one of such good breeding 
and gentle manners as yourself Mistress, 
would treat a lover whose suit was by no 
means presumptuous in so rude a manner ; 
and if I know the hand which had written 
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the address, it was that of a clerk of the 
Court, and then all is clear. Your woman 
had been charged by your guardian to de- 
liver any letters that might reach you into 
his hands, and Heer Rixen sent them back 
to my master, to make the Jonker believe 
that his addresses had been rejected by you 
with scorn. — So really, if a plot had been 
laid against you, it was not so much by 
my master as by those more near to you." 

"But I cannot even now believe," said ■ 
Catharine half to herself, " that my guar- 
dian would have acted thus." 

" Was not such conduct," Vollenhove 
went on, apparently without heeding this 
remark, "was not such conduct calculated 
to make my master desperate .•' And when 
he was at last convinced that your friends 
would do their utmost to defeat his love for 
you and prevent his revealing to you all 
that he had at heart, what wonder that he 
at last followed my advice, so as to learn 
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from your mouth what he had to hope or 
to fear ?" 

"And could he have found no other way 
of doing this than by carrying me off 
by force?" said Catharine. 

" What other means were there ?" asked 
VoUenhove. "How else might he speak, 
with you in any place where you would be 
free from their hostile influence, free to lis- 
ten to his proposals ?" 

" Do you call me free now ?" retorted 
Catharine half bitterly, half smiling. " Is 
the situation in which you have placed me 
— a captive, and surrounded by armed men 
— to be regarded as freedom ? Then you 
and your master must have strange notions 
of what constitutes freedom." 

" Do not suppose, Mejuffer," Vollenhove 
went on, " that the Jonker could ever con- 
ceive the idea of keeping you in his power 
by force, or compelling you to marry him. " 
No. As soon as we are in a place where 
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he can speak with you undisturbed and 
in safety he will lay his fate in your hands ; 
and if you then remain unmoved by his 
passion, he will leave you free to return to 
your friends. That was his firm determi- 
nation from the first, and the only condi- 
tion on which he allowed himself to accede 
to the plan of carrying you off. And how 
long he yet hesitated you may understand 
from the fact that he did not give his con- 
sent till the very last day, when he knew 
that he must otherwise give up all hope of 
ever seeing you again till you were married," 

" But how could he imagine," cried 
Catharine, " that the employment of vio- 
lence could ever be a means of conquering 
my inclinations ?" 

"As regards that violence, Mejufier," 
Vollenhove replied, " I have already told 
you it was entirely my doing. Punish me 
for it; treat me with your utmost scorn; 
forbid me your presence for ever ; hand me 
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over to the arm of justice so that I atone 
for my audacity on the gallows. — I will 
submit to anything and everything if only 
you "will take my good master into favour. 
If I have succeeded in striking a blow to 
secure his happiness I shall die content, 
with the happy consciousness of having 
done my duty as a faithful servant, and 
having paid the debt of gratitude I owe him 
since the day, two years ago, when he 
pulled me out of the depths of the Rhine 
and risked his own life to save mine." 

And then, not so much from emotion at 
recalling a feat which had never taken 
place as to give a dramatic finish to his 
harangue, VoUenhove blew his nose and 
pretended to wipe away a few tears which 
were supposed to have rolled down his 
cheeks — a demonstration in which he could 
indulge with the better success because 
Catharine, sitting in front of him, could not 
see his face. 
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" Mortaigne is not perhaps so bad as he 
was painted to me," thought Catharine. 
"A man who can inspire his servant with 
such an attachment must certainly have 
some characteristics which do him hon- 
our." 

" Matters are prospering !" said Vollen- 
hove to himselC "She is touched already. 
Now to strike the iron while it is hot." 

And he forthwith began a flowing and 
striking description of his master's disposi- 
tion and virtues, for Mortaigne, if his man 
was to be believed, had not his match on 
the face of the earth. Keeping witliin the 
bounds of probability he nevertheless va- 
ried his euiogium with allusions to the an- 
cient family to which his master belonged 
and which, by his account, was allied with 
all the most illustrious, and even princely, 
houses ; to the high esteem in which he was 
held at the German Courts, which had 
already procured him brilliant offers — now 
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of a good marriage, or again of a high post 
in the army — all of which he had rejected 
in order to remain at the Hague In the 
vicinity of the object of his happiness; to 
the delightful situation of the country house 
in which he resided when he was in Ger- 
many, and whence there was a view of the 
loveliest property; to the annual income 
from the said estate which should suffice to 
make his master a rich man if only he were 
sterner in his dealings with the farmers, 
and would enable him wholly or partly to 
pay off his debts if he did suffer himself to 
be the loser by his kind-heartedness. In 
short, the famous Cat in Boots when he 
rode in the carriage with the king and the 
princess, did not show more ingenuity in 
enumerating the merits and wealth of the 
Marquis of Carrabas, than did our friend 
VoUenhove in his eulogium of Mortaigne. 

Any one with a little more experience 
than Catharine would easily have seen 
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through this tissue of invention and lies, 
but the poor child, ignorant as yet of the 
guiles and mockery of the world, found no 
ground for doubting what was told her 
with so much appearance of probability 
and truth by a man who began by accusing 
himself. Moreover, is there a woman who 
is not flattered by the assurance of being 
loved ; and when the voice of good sense 
whispered to her that it was the possession 
of her wealth rather than of her person 
which had infiamed Mortaigne's desires, 
the voice of vanity cried louder, saying that 
a man who was himself so rich and of such 
good family could only love her for herself. 
To be sure the proofs he had given of his 
devotion could not be called delicate ; still 
they were indisputable, and at any rate it 
could not be denied that Mortaigne had 
run infinite risk for her sake, even that of 
imprisonment and capital punishment — a 
thing which few lovers would have done in 
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honour of dieir ladies. These considera- 
tions were reinforced by her wrath against 
her guardian for the way in which she sup- 
posed him to have treated Mortaigne, and 
by the hateful image of Mauregnault, to 
whom she had no doubt that they had 
meant to marryiher. The result of all this 
was that she lent a more and more willing 
ear to all VoUenhove told her and that 
when, after a ride of four hours and a half, 
they halted at Woerden, though her face 
bore' the traces of fatigue, agitation and 
uneasiness, it betrayed neither wrath nor, 
fear. 

" Well ?" queried Mortaigne when Vol- 
lenhove, stepping out of the vehicle, came 
to join him. 

" Well, Jonker," replied the valet, " I 
have half won the battle, and it now de- 
pends only on you to complete the con- 
quest. But one thing I may impress on 
you : force and hard words will not help 
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you to the desired end. If you wish to 
succeed, everything must depend on her 
favour." 

Montaigne went to the chaise, helped 
Catharine to alight, led her into a room 
in the inn, asked her whether she would 
now breakfast, and, when she replied in the 
affirmative, left the room and sent the 
daughter of the house to enquire whether 
she had any further orders. This behav- 
iour, whence Catharine inferred that hence- 
forth she was to be allowed some freedom, 
struck her as singular, and, as Vollenhove 
had righdy expected she let the girl go to 
and fro her room, bring her clean linen and 
serve her with breakfast, without uttering a 
single word of complaint as to her plight 
Vollenhove allowed a quarter of an hour to 
elapse, and then, venturing once more into 
her presence, he asked her whether she 
would grant his master a hearing. 

" What need has the Jonker to ask 
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leave ?" said Catharine. " I am still his 
prisoner." 

"I have already told you. Madam," 
said VoUenhove with a bow, "that you 
need no longer regard yourself as such, 
, and that the Jonker will not venture to 
present himself before your eyes till your 
excellency grants him permission, or, if I 
may, say so, gives him the right" 

" I will see him," said Catharine colour- 
ing. 

Vollenhove bowed again and departed, 
and presently Mortaigne came in, who this 
time had put off all appearance of intending 
to use force and stood humbly in the door- 
way. 

"Mejuffer," said he, "you see before 
you an unlucky sinner who awaits from 
your lips his sentence of life or death." 

" Why have you placed me under com- 
pulsion to pronounce such a sentence ?" 
asked Catharine. 
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"Alas," said Mortaigne, falling on one 
knee without approaching her any nearer, 
and bending his head low, " if repentance 
could blot out my misdeed and undo that 
which is done, how truly would I thank 
Heaven ! For alas ! I see only too plainly, 
my crime has gained me nothing, and 
though it has procured me for a time power 
over your person, it has given me none over 
your heart" 

"And did you seriously believe that 
you would gain it by such means ?" asked 
Catharine. 

"Of what use is it." said Mortaigne in 
a tone of deep dejection, "to declare once 
more my conviction that I deceived my- 
self? Enough — you are free, Madam; 
and you can return to your friends, or let 
them know where to find you. My ser- 
vants will obey your orders as soon as you 
vouchsafe to express them." 

" Your conduct is noble," said Catha- 
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rine, "but I beg of you to stand up. Your 
attitude is unworthy of you and of me." 

"Alas !" said Mortaigne sighing deeply, 
"how can I stand up so long as I am 
crushed by the weight of your just displeas- 
ure." 

" I could not but be angry," replied 
Catharine. " But I forgive you, as beseems 
a Christian woman." 

"Thank you," said Mortaigne. "And 
yet your forgiveness, however welcome as 
lifting a burthen from my heart, cannot 
avail to change my resolution to await my 
doom here on my knees." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Catha- 
rine in surprise. 

" I have carried you off against your 
will," Mortaigne went on. " I have com- 
mitted the crime of abduction and am 
liable to the punishment of death. Justice 
has certainly sent forth her blood-hounds 
on my track, and ere long they must be 
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here. Even if I evade them it will profit 
me little, for any neighbouring state would 
be eager to purchase the friendship of 
the Republic by surrendering my person. 
Then what better can I do, now that life 
has no longer any value in my eyes, than 
wait quietly here till the minions of the law 
come to seize me ?" 

" But I have granted you my forgive- 
ness," said Catharine, "and if you now 
escape, my promise will have such weight 
with my uncle that he will stay all proceed- 
ings." 

"Ah, Mejuffer," said Mortaigne, with a 
melancholy shake of the head, "you know 
not Justice, nor those who act in its name. 
The charge against me has by this time 
been laid, and a warrant issued for my ap- 
prehension; and when once the law has 
taken a matter in hand there is no escape 
possible, for love nor money. Believe me, 
nothing can paralyze or stay the strong arm 
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which threatens me and no alternative is 
left me but to await with* resignation what- 
ever may be my doom." 

" I cannot understand such a desper- 
ate conclusion," said Catharine, somewhat 
moved. " And what doom do you imagine 
will be pronounced on you ?" 

"Death," replied Mortaigne in a gloomy 
voice. " Death to me and all my fellow- 
criminals." 

"Heaven forbid!" cried Catharine. 
" And would my pardon not avail to pro- 
tect you against punishment ?" 

"You could protect me, not merely 
from punishment, but even from pursuit," 
said Mortaigne, "you, and you alone." 

" I ! and by what means ?" 

" Of what use would it be to tell you," 
replied Mortaigne, "when I know before- 
hand that you will never consent." 

" Speak !" cried Catharine anxiously. 
" Anything that is not against my duty I 
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will do to hinder so cruel a sequel to this 
fatal deed." 

" And need I tell you that any proceed- 
ings that could be taken against me for hav- 
ing carried you off would fall through if you 
would consent to give me your hand ?. . . ." 

" Impossible !" said Catharine in a faint 
voice. " I should then for ever appear be- 
' fore the world as though I had gone with 
you of my own free will." 

" I should expect nothing less," said 
Mortaigne, and his features expressed the 
deepest concern. " And ah ! What most 
grieves me is that the world, which is 
always inclined to see matters in the worst 
light, will probably never under any cir- 
cumstances believe that the abduction took 
place against your will." 

" Can men be so malignant !" cried 
Catharine, bursting into tears at the 
thoughL " I am indeed unfortunate ! " she 
added, " and by your fault" 
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" Oh, might I undo the cause of these 
tears at the cost of my own blood !" cried 
Mortaigne, seeing that the moment had 
come for changing his tactics; and rising 
suddenly he went up to Catharine, took 
her hand which she neither gave him nor 
withdrew, and covered it with kisses. Then 
once more dropping on his knees, but this 
time close by her chair, and throwing one 
arm round her waist, he renewed his pro- 
fessions of love, pictured to her what must 
await her if she were to return to her un- 
cle, misunderstood and suspected by every 
one, and compelled to spend the rest of her 
days in single solitude or wedded to a hus- 
band unworthy of her. Then, in contrast to 
this prospect, he painted the smiling future 
which should be her lot if she would but 
listen to his suit ; how ■ in Germany, with 
him, rich, respected and admired, and wor- 
shipped by her husband, she might lead the 
happiest life herself, and make him the hap- 
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piest mortal on earth. And although the 
trembling damsel made no reply, Mor- 
taigne perceived that she no longer felt 
that horror of him which he had experi- 
enced at Alfen, and this gave him elo- 
quence. 

As to Catharine, she saw no chance of 
urging anything against the torrent of 
argument with which Mortaigne supported 
his suit ; she was tired and worn out and 
not in a state to think clearly, and although 
she was not yet minded to agree wholly to 
all he demanded, she let herself be per- 
suaded to promise that she would take the 
matter into serious consideration, and, 
meanwhile, proceed with him to a place 
where he would be more secure against 
pursuit 

" Victory !" cried Mortaigne, hurrying 
down again to VoUenhove, who, with his 
other fellows, had done justice to a sub- 
stantial breakfast "The lady is ours. 
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Now, there is not a minute to lose; we 
must ride forward before she changes her 
mind." 

They obeyed forthwith, and in less than 
ten minutes they were on their way again, 
leaving Woerden in the same order as be- 
fore; with the difference that Catharine 
now sat alone in the little vehicle, or rather 
lay on some cushions which VoUenhove had 
borrowed from the inn. " Leave her now 
to reflect and sleep," he said to his master. 
"The more she is convinced that she is 
free to act, the readier will she be to submit 
to your wishes." 

And in fact, they earned the reward of 
leaving Catharine for some time to herself 
She already began to look on Mortaigne 
with a more kindly eye; she thought it a 
great pity that so handsome and brave a 
gentleman should die on the scaffold ; in so 
far as it depended on her it should never 
happen, and she began even to reflect that 
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he had committed no such very great crime 
when he had let himself be betrayed to 
such excesses by love. 

Amid these cogfitations deep sleep fell 
upon her, from which she had not awoke 
even when they had passed Utrecht and 
found themselves on the shore of the 
river. Here they got into the river- 
barge, and were carried across to Vianen 
where Mortaigne hired a boat into which 
he stept with Catharine, VoUenhove, Feyt 
and Goldestede; then when they had put 
off from the shore and the sail was hoisted 
to carry them up to the Leek, some of them 
said how, on the other side, by the ferry 
at Vreeswijk two horsemen had been seen 
gazing at them suspiciously, and then, giv- 
ing the horses their head, had ridden off 
again towards Utrecht 

The wind filled the sail and the soft 
motion of the water was not unwelcome 
after the long and fatiguing ride. As they 
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had to make their way up stream it was 
some little time before they reached Kuilen- 
burg, which Mortaigne had chosen as the 
goal of his journey. It was about two in 
the afternoon when the boat came to a 
stand-'still there, and our travellers entered 
the Ferry-inn where Spinel and Gonser 
awaited them, having ridden along the 
shore leading the other horses. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Explaining the reason why Mortaigne was led by 

preference to Kuilenburg, and how he 

was received there. 



The town of Kuilenburg, albeit a de- 
pendency of Holland, over which indeed, 
as will be shown in due season, Gelder- 
land asserted the right of jurisdiction, was 
an independent 6ef, with a lord of its own 
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and special fonns of legal procedure. No 
wonder then that, like Buren, Leerdam, 
Vianen, Breda and other places which had 
independent rulers, it was known as a city 
of refuge whither bankrupts and the like, 
whose affairs were in bad order, or who 
had differences with the law, repaired to find 
protection against its pursuit This had in- 
deed already given rise to complaints, and 
the States of Holland had repeatedly 
warned the Count of Kuilenburg, as their 
vassal, to withhold his protection from such 
folks as these ; but hitherto this injunction 
had met with no more than a formal recog- 
nition. For this reason Mortaigne had 
conceived that he might chose Kuilenburg 
as his first resting-place for some little time, 
and he had friends in the town who, as he 
hoped and expected, would not leave him 
in the* lurch. At the same time he did not 
think it advisable to carry the abducted 
damsel into the town ; not so much from 
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any fear that the dressing-gown which she 
still wore should attract notice, as that he . 
desired first to assure himself of a good re- 
ception. He therefore wrote a few lines to 
his friend Chavallerie whom I have already 
mentioned in a former chapter as a gentle- 
man about the person of the Count of Kui- 
lenburg, and sent Spinel into the town with 
the letter. 

The fief of Kuilenburg had, not long 
since, after the battle of Pallandt been con- 
ceded to Henrich Walraet, Count of Wal- 
deck-Pyrmont, who, in the course of the 
past year, and in an evil hour, had come 
to visit this his new possession. 

The count was sitting soon after dinner 
— it was Tuesday, the i8th of March — in 
one of the rooms in his palace, and enjoying 
a refreshing nap, when he was roused by 
the unexpected entrance of his gentleman 
in waiting. 

"^yhat now, Chavallerie!" cried he, 
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somewhat ill-pleased at this intrusion, "what 
is the matter ?" 

"An affair which requires haste," re- 
plied Chavallerie, '"or I should not have 
presumed so greatly as to trouble your 
highness at so inopportune a moment I 
have this instant received news from a 
friend of mine, one Mortaigne, a noble 
gentleman whose family must be well 
known to your excellency, that he is now at 
the Ferry-house, and desires the favour of 
a safe-conduct to allow him to enter the 
city."- . 

" A safe-conduct ?" repeated tbe count. 
" What need has he of that ? Is our good 
town of Kuilenburg ever closed against 
any traveller of rank ?" 

" Aye, but ..." said Chavallerie with 
a doubting face, "for there is a but. — 
This Mortaigne has a lady with him, 
and ..." 

"Then will he be all the more welcome," 
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exclaimed Waldeck. " We have no ladies 
of good family in these parts and her so- 
ciety will be a godsend for our social even- 
ings." 

" I hope so," said Chavallerie. " But 
here a difficulty presents itself; my friend 
Mortaignq not merely desires a safe-con- 
duct, but also craves your excellency's pro- 
tection." 

" My protection ! I hope that he is 
not guilty of manslaughter or any such 
crime." 

" Not that But he has carried off his 
young wife, who, as he writes me, was to 
be forced by her relatives into a marriage 
against her inclinations, and brought her 
hither from the Hague." 

'* An abduction !" exclaimed the count 
and he knit his brows. " That is a very 
grave matter. The gentlemen at the Hague 
might take it amiss if I were to interfere in 
such a business." 
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' Bah !" said Chavallerie. *' Since they 
are married ..." 

" But are you quite sure of that ?" the 
count interposed. 

" I was not present at the ceremony," 
said Chavallerie with a shrug, "but that 
can be ascertained." 

" And we will ascertain it," said Wal- 
deck. " Go and desire our mayor to pro- 
ceed with his clerk to the Ferry-house to 
cross-examine the young people, and forth- 
with to report the result to me." 

Chavallerie bowed and went at once to 
seek the two officials, who presently accom- 
panied Spinel to the Ferry-house. Mees- 
ter Joris Martensz who combined the dignity 
of mayor with the functions of a musician, 
surgeon, accoucheur and apothecary, was a 
short; stout, burly little man, with a red 
lace, not a litde conscious of the import- 
ance and consequence he derived from 
these offices. His secretary, who was like- 
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-wise the schoolmaster and choir-leader, was 
in appearance the greatest contrast; tall, 
lean and starved in person, pale and con- 
sumptive-looking. 

This pair were led by the hostess of the 
Ferry-house to the room where Mortaigne 
and Catharine were sitting, and Meester 
Joris Martensz seated himself at the table 
while his clerk, having produced a sheet of 
paper and a portable ink-bottle, prepared to 
draw up a formal report of the enquiry. 

" Are you the individual," the mayor 
began, settling his spectacles on his nose 
and üxing his little eyes, almost buried in 
his puffy cheeks, on Mortaigne, "are you 
the individual who requested a safe-conduct 
from his excellency, my lord the Count of 
Kuilenburg ?" 

"I, myself," replied Mortaigne, "and 
the sooner it is vouchsafed to me the more 
satisfactory will it be to my wife and me, 
for we are tired out with our journey." 
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" Hm — hah !" said the official. " But all 
in gcx)d order; ordine procedamus. — Your 
name is . . . ?" 

" johan Diederick de Mortaigne." 

" You hear ?" asked Martensz of his 
secretary. 

" If my lord would be so good as to 
spell the name . . ." said the clerk, who 
spoke through his nose. 

"With pleasure," replied Mortaigne, 
controlling his impatience with some diffi- 
culty ; and he did as he was requested. 

" Your calling ?" asked the mayor, 

" Gentleman," said Mortaigne with a 
shrug. 

" Hm — hah !" observed Martensz. 
" Gentleman ! And not at all a bad call- 
ing if a man has but enough bright coin 
to hold his own in the world ; otherwise — 
but that is beside the matter. — So you are 
a nobleman, vir nobilis ; you have that 
down, I hope, Hillebrands? And the 
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young lady there — is she your lawful 
wife?" 

" That she is," replied Mortaigne. 

"With your permission," said the mayor, 
certam, scientiam, reguiroy I must learn 
from the lady's own lips what the state of 
affairs may be. I ask you therefore, fair 
mistress, to tell me whether this man call- 
ing himself — what was he said? — Com- 
pagne — no, Montagne . . ." 

" Mortaigne," corrected the clerk. 

" Just so, — If you and this Mortaigne 
are joined together in lawful matrimony ?" 

It was not without anxiety that Mor- 
taigne and Vollenhove awaited the answer, 
and they drew a deep breath of relief when 
Catharine said, in a low but audible voice : 
" We are." 

,"So far all is well," observed Meester 
Martensz. " Note the young lady's an- 
swer, Hillebrands. — But have you any 
proof or evidence of this allegation ?" 
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" No Other than our declaration," replied 
Mortaigne. 

" And my testimony," Vollenhove has- 
tened to put in, " for I was present at the 
marriage ceremony." 

" I did not address you, young man," 
said the official drawing himself up with 
much dignity. " Still, since you were testis 
or witness of this affair I will admit your 
evidence in quantum pro ; but " — and here 
he turned to Mortaigne again — "I have 
been told of a certain raptum or abduction 
committed on the person of this lady." 

" It is true," said Mortaigne, " that she 
was compelled to quit her home privily and 
fly with me, because her relations wanted 
to force her to a marriage against her will." 

"Indeed!" said the mayor. "But she 
was still, it would seem, sub regimi?ie tuto- 
ris, under the control of her guardian ; and 
in such a case . . ." and he shook his head 
ominously. 
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" How could she still be under the con- 
trol of her guardian ?" asked Mortaigne. 
" I have too much respect for your legal 
learning to suppose that you are not aware 
that, by marriage, a woman under age 
transfers the governance of her person and 
property from her guardian to her hus- 
band." 

"Rede," replied Martensz, evidently 
soothed by this appeal to his learning. 
The conjux or husband assumes the rights 
of the tutor or guardian. I believe that we 
may regard ourselves as fully satisfied, 
Hillebrands, and may report favourably to 
my lord the count" 

" So I flatter mysel£ and anxiously 
await instructions from the Hague," said 
Mortaigne, who now hoped that the visita- 
tion had ended with this examination. But 
in this he had miscalculated, for Martensz 
who had risen, went up to Catharine and 
looked at her seriously. 
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"I beg of you," he began again after a 
short silence, "to allow me to forget for a 
few moments my official position as mayor 
of the province of Kuilenburg and to ask 
you as Doctor medicina if you are not suf- 
fering from a certain .agitatio febrilis or 
feverish disturbance ?" 

" It seems to me," said Mortaigne, 
"that it is not to be wondered at, after so 
sudden a separation from her former sur- 
roundings and a journey of sixteen hours, 
night and day." 

" You should certainly find quarters at 
once at the Golden Lion," the doctor went 
on, as he took Catharine's hand and felt her 
pulse. " Permit me to send you a calming 
potion which I am convinced will do you 
good. Also strongly I recommend the ex- 
hibition of a foot-bath with sinapis or mus- 
tard, and to-morrow I hope to come and 
enquire as to the effectus or results of the 
said remedies." 
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With these words the important Uttle 
man bowed to the company and withdrew, 
followed by his clerk and by Spinel who 
was to fetch the safe-conduct. 

He returned more quickly than Mor- 
taigne had dared to hope, with a coach, 
and the tidings that he had ordered rooms 
at the Golden Lion and that, although the 
pass could not yet be made out, the young 
couple were nevertheless to be allowed pro- 
visionally to enter the town. 

Hereupon Mortaigne, Catharine and 
Vollenhove got into the vehicle, while 
Spinel and Feyt followed on foot ; Gonser 
and Goldestede were to remain with the 
horses at the Ferry-house. 

At the inn Mortaigne found Chavallerie, 
who was waiting for him and who forth- 
with invited him and his wife to spend the 
evening at the count's palace. 

" I shall gratefully avail myself of his 
highness's politeness," said Mortaigne, who 
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fully understood that the proposed favour 
must not be neglected; "but I hope that 
my lord the count will excuse my wife, as 
she is still exhausted by her journey and 
needs rest." 

Chavallerie did not venture to press 
him further, but promised to wait for Mor- 
taig^e, who, after seeing that a suitable 
room had been arranged for Catharine, 
took a bath and changed his dress, and 
then rejoined his friend with whom he made 
his way to the chateau. 

"Do you know, Mortaigne," said 
Chavallerie as they walked on together, 
" I do not believe one jot or tittle of this 
story of your marriage." 

"Do not believe it?" said Mortaigne. 
"Well, I know no way to cure you of your 
unbelief." 

" Is not this the same damsel," asked 
Chavallerie, " whom you were paying court 
to last year when I was at the Hague ?" 
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"The very same," replied Mortaigne. 
"And that reminds me of a wager we 
laid, and which you must now agree that 
you have lost — One hundred crowns which 
I may claim from you, and which will be 
very acceptable for travelling expenses." 

"Pooh!" cried Chavallerie, "it ill- 
beseems you, now that you are master of 
the rich heiress, and consequently of her 
wealth, to try to plunder a poor devil. 
Money is a thing which we, in the pleasant 
town of Kuilenburg greatly lack ; but you 
may rely on my help and support, and for 
the next few days you may perhaps need 
them more than hard coin." 

"I do not refuse the offer at any rate," 
said Mortaigne. " But you are greatly 
mistaken if you think that I have at present 
any control over the riches of this maid of 
Orleans. You were nearer the truth in your 
first conjectures than you are now. I will 
not conceal from you that I am not yet mar- 
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rted, and you must advise me how to act that 
I may gather the fruit of my enterprise," 

. And he proceeded to give Chavallerie 
a brief account of all which the reader 
has been told. Although not too precise 
on the point of right and wrong, Chaval- 
lerie nevertheless could not approve of 
Mortaigne's conduct, nor could he conceal 
his fears that the abduction of the lady 
would lead to no good end. 

"May be," said Mortaigne, "that I 
have dared too much and in vain. Still, 
as the girl has consented to her fate, and 
agreed to the marriage I flatter myself 
that all will turn out for the best if only 
we are really married as soon as possible ; 
and so to-morrow morning we will go to 
the parson, the earlier the better." 

" But you forget," observed Chavallerie, 
"that you have given out that you are 
already married, and that no marriage can 
be solemnized twice." 
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" But 1 will explain to him that no 
marriage has as yet taken place between 
us." 

" Then you will have Master Martensz 
to deal with," Chavallerie went on, "for 
he, in his report, has recorded the contrary 
statement, and you risk being put into 
prison. I fear you will have to postpone 
that marriage till you are beyond the 
frontier, and to that end you must remain 
here no longer than necessary." 

" Do you really think that the count 
would have me imprisoned?" asked Mor- 
taigne, somewhat discouraged by his 
friend's view of the case. 

" Not of his own accord," replied 
Chavallerie, "but his factotum is more par- 
ticular, and greatly afraid lest his excel- 
lency should burn his fingers by taking 
too great an interest in your concerns. It 
is indeed by his advice that the count has 
determined not to send you the safe-con- 
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duct, which you otherwise would have had, 
till further enquiries had been made," 

" Must I then not count on his excel- 
lency's protection in the event of the 
States demanding my person ?" asked Mor- 
taigne somewhat crestfallen. 

"Listen," said his friend. "Henry of 
Waldeck is not malicious ; but he has two 
weaknesses which are commonly found in 
men of narrow intellect ; he is headstrong 
in all he does and hard to dissuade from 
anything he has resolved on, and yet he 
can be led by the nose by any one who 
knows his weak side. The point is rather 
to be careful not to urge on him anything 
you may desire of him, but to contrive that 
it should seem to have originated in his 
own brain. At this moment he is under 
the influence of our cautious mayor; but if 
you succeed in convincing him that his 
honour and position make it incumbent on 
him to extend his protection to you, your 
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cause is won. So try, this evening, to make 
a display of all your gifts; tell all your 
good stories, and take care that the count 
is amused, and prejudiced in your favour. 
If that is the case, then ask his permission 
to come to him to-morrow with a request 
for a safe-conduct which you will take care 
to have signed for yourself and the lady. If 
once you have made a favourable impres- 
sion I am convinced that he will not with- 
draw his protection if all the troops of the 
States are at the gates. — But here we are 
at the Castle-bridge: bear in mind what I 
have told you and it will serve you in good 
stead." 

And Mortaigne did in fact strive his ut- 
most to follow his friend's advice, and his 
efforts had all the success Chavallerie had 
promised. The count showed himself 
highly pleased with his guest, and ex- 
pressed his hope of seeing him again at 
the palace. On taking leave Mortaigne 
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requested the audience he desired for the 
following morning and then, after more 
than four and twenty hours of excitement 
and anxiety, returned to his inn, not a little 
fatigued. 

We will take leave of him for the 
present at the door, as did Chavallerie, 
and return to the Hague to see the effects 
his proceedings had produced there. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Which sets forth how the abduction of Catharine 
d'Orléans was regarded by her relations, and more 
particularly how Jan van Ruytenburgh and 
Nicolas the coachqian succeeded in 
coming on the traces of the fugi- 
tives, and what happened 
to the former at Kui- 
lenburg. 

We left Jan van Ruytenburgh in the 
beer-house on the Spui at the moment 
when Spinel had just quitted it. It was 
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some little time before the worthy host of 
the Arms of France fully understood that 
he had been the victim of a hoax, and 
even then it was not clear to him to what 
end it had been played upon him. Fi- 
nally, after dismissing his man on the spot, 
and forbidding him ever to set foot in his 
house again, he returned home ; but as he 
came near the Ruitenhof an unwonted 
crowd and bustle made him aware that 
something out of the common must have 
happened. Nor was his uncertainty of 
long duration, for when on reaching the 
spot he saw the watch in front of his own 
door, and his wife, his serving-wench, and 
the young lady's waiting-woman standing 
on the stoop, all three in eager talk inter- 
rupted by sobs, to a throng of watchmen 
and neighbours who had gathered round 
them. 

His spouse was not a little comforted 
on seeing him return. She had rightly 
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ascribed his absence, . so closely followed 
by the disappearance of the serving-man 
and of Nicolas, to a premeditated plot, and 
she was afraid lest perhaps he had been 
killed outright, or go't out of the way by 
some foul means. Reassured on this point 
she began to relate all that had occurred ; 
though, as may be imagined, she could not 
tell the tale without being interrupted at 
every other word by the maid and waiting- 
woman, who put in whatever she forgot 
to mention with a more exact description 
of what my hero looked like, and by the 
good-wives who from time to time added 
a running accompaniment of exclamations, 
all of which did not contribute to its lucidity. 
The worthy innkeeper understood, how- 
ever, that Catharine d'Orléans had been 
carried off by some unknown persons, and 
at the same time he heard that Heer Rixen 
had been sent for. 

They were still arguing the matter, 
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while the throng constantly increased, 
■when Nicolas came pushing his way 
through them. He had been to the G-nen 
Alleys, but had found no sign or trace of 
his wife, and now came back in no small 
fury at the trick which some one had 
■dared to play him, swearing to himself as 
he came along by all that was sacred that 
he would cut off Goldestede's ears wherever 
he might come across him. But how great 
was his amazement when he learnt what 
had taken place in his absence. He im- 
mediately remembered the chaise and the 
horsemen who had galloped past the Green 
Alleys at the moment when he came out on 
the road. 

" Yes, it was she !" he cried, striking 
his forehead with his clenched fist " I was 
not mistaken when I fancied I heard a 
voice calling out my name ! Threefold ass 
that I was, not to rush at the chaise at 
once and stop it! — And how could you let 
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such a thing happen," he went on, tuming- 
furiously on Ruytenburgh, "as that she 
should be carried off from your house ?" 

" How could I do anything to prevent 
it ?" replied the innkeeper. " I was de- 
coyed out by fine speeches just as you 
were." 

" You ought not to have left the house," 
said Nicolas, " and I shall lay it to your 
charge if she does not come back." 

While they were all thus squabbling 
Councillor Rixen appeared on the scene, 
not a little alarmed at the tidings which 
had reached him. His presence put an end 
to the war of words, and had the result that 
the meeting assembled on the stoop was 
transferred within doors, and held in a more 
regular form. Before long they were joined 
by the Fiscal, Magister Willem van Stryen, 
to whom Rixen had sent on first hearing 
the disastrous news. The two magistrates 
now examined not only the household, but 
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the nearer neighbours, and the night watch; 
from these last they learnt that in the 
course of the evening there had certainly 
been some stir at Tyssen's coach-house, in 
the Nieuwstraat and they sent immediately 
to secure the stable-lad and have him 
brought for examination to the Arms of 
France. By the help of his deposition 
they came to more precise knowledge as to 
how the abduction had been effected, and 
the coachman's idea that Catharine had 
been in the chariot which drove past him 
was fully confirmed. Also that Mortaigne 
was the chief of the party ; and this was 
further proved by the evidence of a servant 
who, having been sent to his rooms, had 
heard from the landlord that his lodger had 
paid him that afternoon and gone off, bag 
and baggage. 

But it was not enough to know by 
whom and in what manner the deed had 
been done; steps must also be taken to 
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pursue the fugitives. Ruytenburgh and 
Nicolas both offered their services for this 
task, both equally prompted by their desire 
to blot out the blame which might attach to 
them for allowing a young lady to be car- 
ried off who had been entrusted to their 
care. 

After brief consultation Rixen and the 
Fiscal accepted their services, and it was de- 
cided that the innkeeper and Nicolas should 
do their best to track the robbers, while at 
the same time a letter should be given 
them, signed by both the magistrates, 
whereby all civil and military authorities 
were requested to lend them succour 
against the criminal and his accomplices. 
And finally, the Fiscal desired that he 
might be immediately informed as soon as 
the runaways were overtaken, or their place 
of refuge discovered. 

When all this was settled, and Ruyten- 
burgh and Nicolas had provided themselves 
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with the necessary preservatives against 
cold and accident, as well as with firearms, 
they mounted two stout nags belonging to 
the innkeeper — to whom his wife gave 
many prudent injunctions to be cautious — 
and rode out of the town. The great dif- 
ficulty now was to know which way the 
party had gone ; one thing, at any rate, 
was certain : they had set out by the 
Bezuidenhoutsch road. The darkness hin- 
dered them from seeing any track, but 
Ruytenburgh, for greater safety, had 
brought with him a lantern, and by its 
light they were able to discern at the cor- 
ner of the lane that the chaise had turned 
off there from the high-road. On reach- 
ing Voorburg the paved street through the 
village showed no tracks, but on turning to 
the left, as soon as they came out on the 
highway again, they found the print of 
hoofs in the sand and so knew that they 
were on the track once more. Thus they 
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rode forward, enquiring at every inn or 
tavern whether a party of horsemen with 
a chaise had stopped there, a question 
which was rarely answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

To Ruytenburgh and Nicolas both, it 
was beyond a doubt that the fugitives had 
not taken the road to Haarlem, since they 
would have made no unnecessary circuit. 
Nor was it credible that they would ven- 
ture into a thickly populated town. It was 
more probable that they had reached the 
frontier beyond Utrecht or Gelderland, and 
thither there was no road but along the 
Rhine. This, then, was the way taken by 
our two horsemen, who by daybreak had 
reached Alfen, 

Here they were confirmed in their sup- 
position as soon as they drew up at the 
Arms of Utrecht, and there not only found 
the chaise which had served for the ab- 
duction, but heard from Tyssen — whom 
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they roused rather roughly from the slum- 
ber he had allowed himself — and from the 
inn-wife, the particulars of the Mortaigne's 
orders and of his behaviour at this place. 
As may be supposed, the driver and the 
hostess got a good many hard words and 
curses for their pains ; the man for having 
provided the means for so disgraceful a 
deed ; the woman for not having given 
the poor young lady more effectual ïissist- 
ance. 

They soon had remounted and resumed 
their journey ; at Woerden they got further 
news of the runaways, and without waiting 
there any longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary, they followed up the chace with such 
speed, taking advantage of all the informa- 
tion they could pick up by the way, that 
they reached the ferry across the Leek at 
the very moment when Mortaigne was put- 
ting off from the opposite bank with Cath- 
arine and certain of his followers. Leaving 
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their horses at the Ferry-house Ruyten- 
burgh and Nicolas were pulled up and across 
to Vianen, and learned at the Ferry-house 
there that the stranger had engaged a sail- 
ing-boat to carry him and his party to Kui- 
lenburg. 

Nicolas was now minded to proceed at 
once to that town, and if they had gone on 
they probably would have arrived in time 
to hinder Mortaigne from being allowed to 
pass in. But Ruytenburgh thought it ad- 
visable to go first to the magistrates of 
Vianen. Having found the mayor they 
laid the matter before him, whereupon he 
gave them to understand, that in his judg- 
ment it would be sheer folly to proceed to 
Kuilenburg without a sufficient escort ; for 
that the count would no doubt extend to 
the miscreants such protection as evil-doers 
and vagabonds commonly enjoyed with 
him, and would not listen to Ruytenburgh 
and the coachman, no, nor even admit them 
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to his presence. The mayor's view of the 
matter, however, was less the outcome of 
conviction on his part than of the rivalry 
and envy which existed between Vianen 
and Kuilenburg. For Vianen being an 
appanage of the Counts of Brederode laid 
claim, like Kuilenburg, to the privileges of 
a free town; and bankrupts and the like 
found reception there, a fact which had 
given rise to bitter jealousy between the 
two neighbouring communities. 

The mayor ended his discourse by ad- 
vising that either Ruytenburgh or Nicolas 
should return to the Hague and report the 
result of their expedition, while the other 
should go to Utrecht and demand the ne- 
cessary assistance of some soldiers, without 
which — so this worthy opined — Henry of 
Valdeck could not be brought to terms. 

Although ill-pleased by this counsel, 
which involved the loss of a day, at any 
rate, and perhaps of a night too — a loss of 
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time which, as the high commissioner sub- 
sequently pointed out, was of paramount im- 
portance in such a case — Ruytenburgh and 
his companion finally decided on following 
it They returned to the Utrecht shore, 
remounted their horses, and started for the 
city of Utrecht where they applied forth- 
with to a member of the States parliament 
who had formerly lodged at the Arms of 
Francet and who was known to Ruyten- 
burgh. This personage gave them to un- 
derstand that he would talk over the mat- 
ter with certain of his colleagues, and made 
no doubt that the required support would 
be given them; but thought that nothing 
could be done in the matter before the next 
morning ; and he also considered it advis- 
able that Nicolas should meanwhile return 
to the Hag^e to report the progress of af- 
fairs. The coachman, whose horse was too 
much tired to make the return -journey, 
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therefore took the mail-coach which was on 
the point of starting. 

That very evening a meeting of States 
deputies was held at Utrecht at which Ruy- 
tenburgh's petition wïis discussed, and it 
was agreed that he should be granted a 
small mounted force to accompany him to 
Kuilenburg and give weight to his de- 
mands. Meanwhile the States retained the 
letter which the Fiscal had given to Rixen 
and Ruytenburgh. This they deemed 
needful, inasmuch as the said letter had to 
serve as an official document to justify the 
help they had granted ; but it did not occur 
to them that Ruytenburgh was thus de- 
prived of the only evidence which would 
have given especial force to his applica- 
tion. 

It was at about one after noon on the 
following day — -a Wednesday — that a ser- 
vant came to the Count of Kuilenburg, 
who was sitting at table with certain noble- 
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men, and among them Chavallerie, to an- 
nounce that a man, by name Jan van Ruy- 
tenburgh, had just come to town with half 
a dozen mounted men-at-arms, desiring to 
speak with his excellency of an important 
business. 

" Men-at-arms !" exclaimed Waldeck in 
great wrath. "And how Jong has the town 
of Utrecht assumed the right of sending 
troopers into my town without my leave ? 
Or am I no longer master in Kuilen- 
burg ?" 

Chavallerie, who could easily guess 
what had brought the party thither, and 
who was rejoiced for Mortaigne's sake at 
the impression made on the count by the 
action of the authorities at Utrecht, at once 
replied : 

" It certainly ill-accords with the respect 
due to your excellency as Count of Kuilen- 
burg and as one of a family of princes. 
But that is the way of these citizens and 
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boors ; since they overthrew their king, and 
took to playing lords and masters, they 
have lost all respect for everything that is 
noble." 

" It concerns that affair of your friend 
Mortaigne," said the count sourly. 

" Not unlikely," said Chavallerie. " But 
I cannot understand what the gentlemen of 
the States have to do with it." 

" It seems to me," said the count's 
seneschal, who was one of the company, 
"that it is at any rate worth the pains 
of enquiring into the matter. Your excel- 
lency has already granted this Mortaigne a 
safe-conduct — against my judgment ; and I 
hope with all my heart that your condescen- 
sion may lead to no mischief." 

" It was not condescension but justice," 
said the count angrily, " for Mortaigne is of 
noble birth^; he had satisfied me that he is 
lawfully married, and he had craved my 
protection which I purpose to grant him." 
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" By your excellency's leave," the sene- 
schal went on, perceiving the wiser part for 
him was not to interfere on the matter in 
question, "may 1 at least go and learn 
what this Ruytenburgh and his troopers 
want ?" 

" It is not necessary," replied the count 
" We will ourselves give the man a hear- 
ing. Meanwhile there can be no such 
great hurry but that we may allow our- 
selves to finish our meal in peace. Desire 
him to wait in the adjoining room. — Chav- 
allerie, pass me that Rudesheimer once 
more." 

Henry of Waldeck was a lover of good 
eating and drinking, and not easily moved 
from the table ; but to-day he seemed to 
have settled down to the business of mak- 
ing the meal last as long as possible, and 
addressed himself more often than usual to 
the wine-flask. Everything the seneschal 
could devise in the hope of inducing him 
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to investigate forthwith what the message 
from Utrecht might be, only seemed to 
confirm the count in his determination to 
stay where he was. It was not till the 
lapse of some hours that he rose from ta- 
ble, with a heated brain and heavy legs, and 
went to the drawing-room where, by his 
orders, Ruytenburgh was now shown into 
his presence. 

*' What brings you here, and what is 
your errand ?" he asked in a stem voice, 
as soon as our friend stood before him. 

" I have come, by your leave," replied 
Ruytenburgh, "to lay a complaint before 
your highness against one Mortaigne, who 
has carried off a young lady of noble fam- 
ily out of my house ..." 

"What family, and what house?" Wal- 
deck put in. "What are you talking about, 
fellow ? and who are you ?" 

" I am Jan van Ruytenburgh, by your 
excellency's leave," was the reply, "Keeper 
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of the Arms o/France Inn at the Hague." 

"Indeed! And what have we to do 
with your complaint ?" asked Waldeck. 

"A great deal," replied Ruytenburgh, 
who being accustomed to confront people 
of every deg^e^, was not to be diverted 
from his point by a stem face or severe 
tone. " Mortaigne, as your excellency 
shall hear, has carried off a young lady by 
force from my inn, and with the help of a 
party of rascals has brought her hither, 
to Kuilenburg, where, as I am informed, 
he has her in keeping at the Golden 
Lion." 

" This last fact has come to our knowl- 
edge," said the count, "and now what do 
you require ?" 

" Nothing less," replied Ruytenburgh, 
" than that your excellency should deliver 
up the robber and his accomplices to me, 
to be conducted from here, and that the 
young lady may be set at liberty." 
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"Are you the representative of jus- 
tice ?*' asked the count 

" As your excellency has been informed, 
I am the inn-keeper of the . , . " 

"The Arms of France," V^IaXó&cVi put 
in. "Yes, we have hear4 that and our 
hearing, thank God, is still good. What 
we ask you is whether you are a servant 
of the law — yes or no?" 

" No, your excellency, but . . ." 

" Have you a written commission from 
their worships the States general of Hol- 
land, or from the legal authorities ?" 

" No, excellency. I had indeed a let- 
ter from my lord the Fiscal but ..." 

" But you cannot produce it," the count 
went on, shaking his head mockingly. 
"That is a pity. — Or is it the custom at 
the Hague to entrust the execution of jus- 
tice to tapsters and tavern-keepers ?" 

" It is certainly not the custom," replied 
Ruytenburgh. " But since the young lady 
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was carried off, as I have said, from my 
house, the Fiscal and Heer Rixen under- 
stood ..." 

" Or have you," the count ag^in broke 
in, "any command over the men-at-arms 
who have had the audacity to enter our 
town without asking our leave ?" 

" No, my lord," said Ruytenburgh. 
" They were sent with me by my lords the 
States -deputies of Utrecht to help me to 
apprehend the guilty persons who . . ." 

" What !" roared Waldeck, giving his 
words all the expression of violent anger, 
"you have no authority over these troopers, 
you are no messenger of the law, you have 
no written orders from any recognized au- 
thority, you cannot even prove that you are 
the person you give yourself out to be, and 
you expect that we should deliver over in 
all good faith to unknown and unauthor- 
ized hands certain persons who have craved 
our safe-conduct, and against whom there 
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is no proof of any misdemeanour or 
crime ?" 

Jan van Ruytenburgh, utterly taken 
aback, stood for some minutes speechless. 
But he presently recovered himself, Mid 
said: 

" But I swear to your excellency that 
Mortaigne is guilty of abduction, and car- 
ried off the young lady in question from un- 
der my roof." 

"And we could prove the contrary," 
said the count, taking out a paper which he 
held up for Ruytenburgh to see. " Here is 
his petition for a free-pass, in due form, 
signed by this very Mortaigne, and by 
Catharine d'Orléans, as man and wife. — 
Can you read ? — Then here you see : J. D. 
de Mortaigne and Catharine d'Orléans, a 
married couple." 

" The signature is false," said the inn- 
keeper, without hesitation ; for he could not 
believe that the young lady would have let 
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herself be persuaded to sign such a docu- 
ment 

"The signature is genuine," said Chav- 
allerie. "That paper was signed in my 
presence. Or dare you assert that the 
word of a gentleman is false ?" 

"Then she must have been driven to 
this by force," said Ruytenburgh. " After 
the way in which she was seized, it is im- 
possible that she should have yielded of her 
own free will." 

"That is all very well," said the count, 
"but still you cannot expect that we should 
put more confidence in what you tell us 
than in the written testimony of the persons 
concerned ; nor that we should pay any 
heed to your charge when the only person 
who has any right to bring one makes no 
complaint ?" 

" But your excellency must surely per- 
ceive," Ruytenburgh went on, "that my 
lords of Utrecht would not have given me 
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an escort of armed men if they had not felt 
convinced that I had good grounds for de- 
manding it." 

"What should I know about it?" said 
Waldeck. " Your men may be deserters, 
or gallow-birds, who have taken upon 
themselves to stand by you in this attempt 
to gain your end. If the gentlemen at 
Utrecht had anything to say to me, it 
strikes me that they might have found 
some more proper way of doing so than 
by a message through a tavern-keeper from 
the Hague, without credentials." 

" Your excellency can send a man to 
Utrecht to ascertain the truth," said Ruy- 
tenburgh. " And, as regards the young 
lady, I am convinced that to-morrow, be- 
fore the day is out, letters will reach you 
from the States of Holland, if not my lord 
the Fiscal in person, to demand the surren- 
der and to effect the capture of this Mor- 
taigne." 
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" When they shall come we shall know 
what steps to take," said the count " And 
till then we will not let nor hinder a man 
against whom nothing has been proven, 
and to whom we have granted our safe- 
conduct What do you think, gentlemen ?'* 
he added turning to Chavallerie and the 
seneschal. 

The former was content with bowing 
his consent, and the official dared not defi- 
nitely express his disapproval of the count's 
inaction ; but at the same time he felt that 
he could not remain silent when his mas- 
ter's interests, as well as his own, might, for 
lack of caution, be placed in jeopardy. 

" I fiiily agree," he said at length, "that 
this man cannot prove hts authority, and 
that my lords of Utrecht might have treated 
a neighbour of your excellency's rank with 
rather more respect But still, it is a thing^ 
within the range of possibility that Mor- 
taigne may have tried to deceive us all, and 
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that the damsel's signature to the petition 
may have been obtained by cunning or by 
coercion. Your excellency would therefor 
most certainly do well to take steps, 
whereby, for the present, everything should 
continue in statu quo. Mortaigne, for in- 
stance, should not be allowed to communi- 
cate with the lady, and his followers 
should be watched, till it can be ascertained 
whether or no the man is deceiving us." 

Ruytenburgh listened to this suggestion 
with an approving nod while the count 
paused to think it over. Ruytenburgh's 
tone of conviction had not failed of its effect 
on him ; and although he tried to conceal 
it he was not altogether easy as to the way 
in which the States-general of Holland 
might regard the safe-conduct he had 
granted to Mortaigne. Finally, in the con- 
versation he had held with Mortaigne that 
same morning, that gentleman had made it 
appear that the young lady had accom- 
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panied him of her own free will, a fact 
which seemed confirmed both by her reply 
to the mayor, and by her signature to the 
petition ; and on these grounds he had 
promised Mortaigne to aid and protect 
him so far as he could with propriety, and 
without injury to himself; still, he was well 
aware that the girl was under age, and un- 
der the guardianship of the law of Holland 
which might perhaps assert her incom- 
petency as a minor to renounce its protec- 
tion of her own free will. The upshot of 
his meditations was that he chose the 
course which, in his opinion, was prescribed 
alike by expediency, by his own desire for 
safety, and by his promise to Mortaigne. 

"Listen," said he to Ruytenburgh, "we 
will do what you require. If the young 
lady was in fact dwelling under your roof 
and carried away against her will, she will 
recognize you and be glad to see you. Go 
then, with these gentlemen, who will con- 
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duct you to the Golden Lion where she 
now is; if she wishes to return with you 
that shall be a sign that you speak the 
truth ; \i, on the contrary, she refuses to see 
you or speak with you, the reverse will be 
proved." 

"That does not follow," replied Ruyten- 
burgh. "She may very likely havg been 
cajoled by this Mortaigne, and in any case, 
even if she wished it, I know full well that 
her family would never consent to the mar- 
riage." 

"Well then," said the count, "I will 
take every precaution. Chavallerie, do you 
meanwhile take care that the young maid 
— or the young wife, whichever she may be 
— has separate lodgings apart from Mor- 
taigne's, and with some thoroughly respect- 
able folks. More than this, it seems to 
me, I cannot in honour undertake." 

And Ruytenburgh, seeing that for the 
moment he could gain nothing farther, 
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made a virtue of necessity and followed the 
two gentlemen. 

" We ought to have every security," 
said the seneschal, who was a lover of 
formalities, to Chavallerie as they went up 
the street. "We will take with us Meester 
Goesbeeck, the notary, to bear witness to 
the young lady's statements. I will go 
round by his house and see if he is at 
home." 

" Do so," said Chavallerie, perceiving 
that he might thus gain time to warn Mor- 
taigne. " I will wait for you at xh& Golden 
Lion." 

Hereupon the gentlemen parted com- 
pany ; Chavallerie went on with Ruyten- 
burgh to the Golden Lion, where the 
Utrecht troopers, knowing of nothing bet- 
ter to be done at Kuilenburg, had by this 
time established themselves. Our gentle- 
man, desiring Ruytenburgh to await him in 
the porch, hurried up-stairs and sent for 
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Mortaigne, with whom he retired into a 
room apart to inform him of the count's in- 
tentions. 

"You hear," he added, "I am to part 
you and your lady-love. Happily the 
count fixed no time, so we need be in no 
hurry to carry out his orders. But as to 
the other object of our visit: Do you 
think that the young lady will be inclined 
to grant an interview to this Ruytenburgh 
or whatever his name may be ?" 

" I flatter myselC' said Mortaigne with 
a self-satisfied air, "that she has chosen 
her line gf conduct and will not now be 
persuaded to desert me, either by this 
Ruytenburgh or by any one else. Besides, 
I will explain to her — but what is that in- 
fernal noise ?" 

" They seem to have come to fisticuffs 
below stairs," said Chavallerie. " I will go 
and see what is the matter, and you, mean- 
while, talk to the girl." 
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The tumult they had heard, and which 
was steadily increasing, arose from a very 
natural cause. Ruytenburgh, seeing no 
reason for remaining in the porch when 
he could wait more at his ease else- 
where, had gone into the common-room, 
where he heard the men-at-arms talking 
and laughing. But as he entered, the first 
person he saw, nay, whom he almost 
knocked over, was Spinel. 

" Hah 1 What, you here, you con- 
founded rascal 1" he exclaimed. " But why 
need I wonder ? It is a matter of course 
that I should come upon you among this 
gang of robbers." 

Spinel was abashed for a moment by 
this unexpected meeting, but quickly re- 
covered himself and said with an insolent 
smile : 

" As I live, Master Ruytenburgh ! You 
here ? And has your man got over the 
attack? Well, I did not expect to see 
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you again so soon when I was compelled 
to quit you so abruptly." 

" Indeed !" said Ruytenburgh in a fury. 
•' Nor you did not hope it, I presume. But 
you shall not escape me now so easily as 
you did that evening; I will teach you 
how I punish those who lure me out of 
my house on false pretences." 

And as he spoke he put out one heavy 
hand and seized Spinel by the collar, rais- 
ing the other to deal him a tremendous 
box on the ear. Spinel evaded the blow 
by suddenly ducking his head against his 
antagonist's chest, while he threw both 
arms round Ruytenburgh's body. The 
soldiers on one side and VoUenhove and 
Feyt, who were also in the common-room, 
on the other, rushed to separate the com- 
bants, who meanwhile were dragging each 
other hither and thither, overthrowing 
benches and chairs, till at length they both 
fell against the table, and rolled on to the 
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floor with it and everything tiiat was upon 
it At this moment Chavallerie appeared 
on the scene and asked what all the uproar 
might mean. 

" This is the rascal," replied Ruyten- 
burgh, "who, the evening before last, de- 
coyed me out of my house, and so abetted 
the abduction of the young lady. — But he 
shall not escape me !" 

"You shall not lay a finger on him at 
this present," said Chavallerie. " Stand 
up, and behave decently as long as you are 
here." And taking Ruytenburgh by the 
collar, he dragged him by force away from 
his antagonist. 

" It shall never be said that I let the vil- 
lain go scot-free," cried Ruytenburgh, be- 
side himself with rage. "You men," he 
added, appealing to his escort, "you were 
sent here by my lords at Utrecht to help 
and succour me. Assist me now and take 
that scoundrel prisoner." 
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The men-at-arms made as though they 
would obey this order, and Vollenhove an4 
Feyt were about to draw in Spinel's de- 
fence, when Chavallerie placed himself be- 
tween the two parties. 

" Hold !" he cried. "No fighting within 
the walls of Kuilenburg, or I hand the first 
man that strikes a blow over to the mayor. 
— If you have anything to say against this 
man," he went on, turning to Ruytenburgh, 
"go with him outside the town and ham- 
mer each other as long as you like ; I will 
do nothing to hinder you. But as to tak- 
ing him prisoner, that is quite out of the 
question. We know no authority here but 
the count and his mayor, — And here he is 
in person." 

In fact, at this very moment. Meester 
Martensz walked in; for the inn-wife, at 
the beginning of the riot, had at once run 
off to fetch him. 

"What is the' matter here?" he asked 
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wiping the sweat from his face, for he had 
come at a round pace. " Who is breaking 
his excellency's peace ?" 

" If you are the mayor of this town, let 
this villain be secured," said Ruytenburgh, 
pointing to Spinel. " He is an accomplice 
in the abduction which I have come hither 
to complain of" 

" An abduction !" exclaimed the official. 
" Who is here accused of raptus f" 

" By your leave, Master Mayor," said 
VoUenhove stepping forward, " this man, 
who is unknown to us, came rushing in 
here like a madman while we were quietly 
sitting over our supper, and fell upon my 
comrade there afid thrashed him without 
the shadow of a reason." 

" Excepting that he is a scoundrel and 
deceived me," said Ruytenburgh. 

"You must certainly know," VoUen- 
hove went on to the mayor, "that my mas- 
ter, the Jonker de Mortaigne, received this 
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morning from my lord the count a letter of 
safe-conduct for himself his wife and his 
servants, and that consequently his excel- 
lency's honour is aggrieved when a stranger 
intrudes to insult and maltreat one of our 
party." 

" No doubt," said the man of law with 
an assenting nod. " Optime loguere; you 
speak the words of wisdom. And you," he 
asked of Ruytenburgh, "have you a free- 
pass or safe-conduct ?" 

" My safe-conduct is here," replied the 
man pointing to the troopers. 

" Milites extraneos, alien soldiers," said 
the mayor. " But I doubt whether his ex- 
cellency will regard their 'protection as suf- 
ficient, or allow their presence here, as be- 
ing omnibus privilegiis repugnans, adverse 
to all privilege," and he looked enquiringly 
at Chavallerie. 

" His excellency has certainly seen with 
no kindly eye the small respect paid by the 
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States of Utrecht to his rights and dijgnities 
as Lord of Kuilenburg," said this gentle- 
man. " And I believe it would best please 
his highness the count that this man with 
his men-at-arms should, now that he has 
delivered his errand, return to the place 
whence he came." 

" But I have not done my errand," said 
Ruytenburgh. " At any rate not completed 
it. And this gentleman knows very well 
that the count has given me permission to 
speak with the young lady ; nay, that the 
other gentleman is actually gone to fetch 
the notary—but here they are." 

" Well," said the seneschal, who came 
in with Meester Goesbeeck, " is the damse! 
ready to receive us ?" 

"She will see you gladly," replied 
Chavallerie. " But whether she will re- 
ceive this turbulent fellow" — and he 
pointed to Ruytenburgh — " is quite another 
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And in fact, when the seneschal and 
the notary were admitted to Catharine 
d'Orléans she frankly declared that she did 
not wish to hold any intercourse with Ruy- 
tenburgh, a declaration to which she set 
her signature when the notary had drawn 
it up in due form. 

" Then, indeed, I have no further busi- 
ness here," said Ruytenburgh when he 
heard this, bursting with rage and indigna- 
tion. " Then certainly the best thing I can 
do is to return to the Hague and mind my 
own business !" 

CHAPTER IX. 

Relates how the coachman Nicolas and other more 

important persons came from the Hague to 

Kuilenburg, and what befel there. 

Meanwhile the abduction of Catharine 
d'Orléans had caused no small stir at the 
Hague. Not only had the Dutch Law 
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Court assembled forthwith, and taken up 
the cause of the girl whom, as a minor, it 
regarded as under its guardianship; but 
the crime was made the subject of a resolu- 
tion at a meeting of the States-general, 
both as to the infamy of the deed itself and 
as to its issues. 

" What would it not lead to," so the 
governing body agreed, *' if persons could 
with impunity be carried off from the heart 
of the Hague under the very eyes as it 
were of the rulers ? If the miscreants had 
begun with a young girl, to-morrow they 
might seize a member of the government, 
nay the grand pensioner himself!" 

Letters-patent were prepared, 'addressed 
to all governors and towns, to ascertain un- 
der whose jurisdiction the runaways had 
found a place of refuge, and the Court of- 
fered a reward of one thousand rix-thalers 
for the capture of the chief criminal and 
two hundred for that of his accomplices. 
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While all this was doing, on Wednes- 
day morning the Prince of Taranto's 
coachman returned with the information 
that the fugitives had gone to Kuilenburg, 
and would probably remain there. As soon 
as this was known the Court commissioned 
Councillor Rixen and the Fiscal to proceed 
to Kuilenburg and demand the surrender 
both of the guilty parties and of the young 
lady ; meanwhile a courier was sent out to 
deliver the letters-patent from the Assem- 
bly. So great was the zeal of the faithful 
Nicolas, in his desire to see the young 
lady, whom he had regarded as a charge 
placed in his trust by his master, once 
more at liberty, and so great his- regret 
at haying turned back before reaching Kui- 
lenburg, that he now determined, in spite of 
the fatigues he had gone through, to return 
thither at once ; and he took a place with 
the courier, in his mail-cart, which was to 
start from the Hague that evening. 
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It was at Alfen that he met Jan van 
Ruytenburgh on his way from Kuilenburg, 
anything rather than pleased at the result 
of his journey, which had cost him time, 
iatigue, and money, and all for nothing. 
He had also been obliged to treat the 
troopers on their return-journey, and saw 
little hope of having his expenses repaid 
him. Nicolas comforted him as best he 
could ; but he swore at the same time that 
they should not be rid of him so easily, and 
that he would not quit Kuilenburg without 
the young lady. 

By Thursday morning at break of day 
they found themselves at the ferry ovei* the 
Leek, just in time to embark in the boat 
which was putting off from the shore. In 
the barge there happened to be, besides 
some country-folks and peddlers, a horse- 
man, who, as soon as he saw Nicolas, 
wrapped himself more closely in his cloak, 
hung his head, and slunk behind his horse 
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which he was holding by the bridle. This 
was none other than our old acquaintance 
Vollenhove. He had gone to Utrecht the 
evening before to make enquiries as to 
whether any more pressing measures had 
been taken against his master, and was 
now on his way back. He at once under- 
stood whither the two men in the post-cart 
were bound, and what business it was that 
took them there ; and he immediately 
thought of a plan to delay them on their 
way. The Goddess Fortuna, as they would 
have said in the classical cant of the seven- 
teenth century— or the Devil, to whom the 
romanticists of our day would ascribe it — 
throughout this history never took the part 
of the good folk ; and this time again he 
played into VoUenhove's hand. The mail- 
cart had come as far forward on the ferry- 
barge as it could ; Nicolas and the courier 
had got out and stood, as usual, at the horse's 
head, looking at the shore to which they 
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were to cross. Thus Vollenhove succeeded 
in slipping between the chaise and the edge 
of the barge without being observed, and 
there he quickly and violently wrenched the 
pin out of the axle of the wheel, and retired 
again into the background, awaiting the 
issue. 

The ferry-boat having reached the other 
side, the courier's horse, led by the bridle, 
drew the cart on shore, Nicolas pushing be- 
hind. Thus far al! was well ; the two men 
mounted into their seats, and the courier laid 
his whip over his nag's back; but hardly 
had he started along the dyke to the left, 
thus turning the vehicle out of a direct line, 
than the wheel came ofii the cart upset and 
rolled on the road, horse, travellers, and 
all 

"Hal ha IThat is good luck!" thought 
Vollenhove; "time gained is everything 
gained." And mounting his own horse he 
galloped on ahead. He could not, how- 
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ever, as he rode past, resist glancing at the 
poor wretches who lay sprawling on the 
ground ; thus his eye happened to meet 
that of Nicolas who at once recognized 
him. 

" A horse ! A horse !" shouted the 
coachman, threatening the valet with his 
fist " That villain is a servant of Mor- 
taigne's, and he has contrived this dis- 
aster." 

And scrambling up, he helped his 
somewhat battered companion on to his 
feet 

We must leave them to get out of this 
vexatious predicament as best they may, 
and follow VoUenhove, who hastened on as 
if hunters were at his heels, and never drew 
rein till he reached the Golden. Lion at Kui- 
lenburg, where he immediately sought out 
his master. 

" Jonker," said he, as soon as they were 
alone, " it is high time that we should be off 
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again before this place is too hot for us. 
We escaped from danger yesterday because 
Ruytenburgh could bring no proof of his 
authority, but to-day things look badly, for 
though the courier, whom I managed to 
bowl down the dyke at Vianen, may have 
broken his neck, the letters-patent, which 
no doubt he was carrying, will certainly 
find their way hither." 

" A courier !" said Mortaigne. 

" With the Prince of Taranto's coach- 
man," said Vollenhove, and he gave a brief 
account of what had happened, ending with 
the advice that Mortaigne should quit Kui- 
lenburg for some other place, with Catha- 
rine and his followers, and the sooner the 
better. 

" What a plaguy stupid business !" said 
Mortaigne. " Just a moment before you 
came in Chavallerie was here, to tell me 
that the count, to whom the seneschal has 
been complaining that I have not yet acted 
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on the order to separate from Catharine, 
now insists on her immediate removal." 

" It is rather late to think of that," said 
Vollenhove with a smile. " And .where 
does he propose to bestow her ?" 

" For the nonce in the adjoining house, 
where the inn-wife's niece lives; but this 
evening in the house of her son the sheriff's 
officer." 

"Well," said Vollenhove, "you would 
still have the opportunity of seeing and 
speaking with her there; but it would be 
better, under all the circumstances, to be 
beforehand with them, and go on your way 
forthwith." 

"I fear," replied the Jonker, "that the 
count, or rather his vexatious official, who 
keeps one eye on us, will not now allow us 
to depart But be that as it may, I will try 
what can be done." And taking up his hat 
he went off to the palace. 

" And I," said Vollenhove to himself, 
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" as a careful captain, will see to securing 
our retreat." 

To this end he went to find Feyt, and 
after a few words with him proceeded to 
the Ferry-house. What he did there we 
shall presently learn 

It was now eight o'clock on Thursday 
morning, and the count, having break- 
fasted, was pacing up and down the 
court-yard, when Mortaigne sent in his 
name and was at once admitted to his 
presence. 

"My lord count," he began after the 
customary greetings, " I begin to fear that 
my longer residence here may involve your 
excellency in some inconvenience, and I 
have come, with much gratitude for the pro- 
tection and hospitality you have afforded 
me, and for which I shall ever be your 
debtor, to crave your permission to depart 
with my wife and servants." 

" And for my part, 1 fear that I cannot 
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grant your demand," replied the count. " I 
dismissed that fellow Ruytenburgh because 
he had not official warranty, but I could not 
altogether reject his statement As a just 
ruler I am bound ' to wait for what further 
information may reach me concerning you, 
before I take any further steps in your 
affairs ; and meanwhile I desire to be 
careful that everything remains in statu 
quo." 

" In that case," said Mortaigne, " I 
presume that your excellency will revoke 
the decision you have lately pronounced, 
and not separate me from my wife." 

"Tut, tut!" said Waldeck. " I have no 
proof that she is your wife ..." 

"And she is not, my Ibrd ; I will stake 
my life on it !" cried a voice behind the 
count who, turning round, beheld with no 
small amazement a man wholly unknown to 
him, and wearing a livery. 

"Who the devil are you," he asked, 
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" that you put your word in unbidden ? 
And how dare you thus appear in my 
presence unannounced ?" 

" My name is Nicolas," replied the 
coachman, " and I am in the service of his 
highness the Prince of Taranto. As to my 
appearance here before you, I confess that 
it is somewhat strange and unseemly ; but 
I was standing at the gate, looking about 
me for some one to show me in, when I 
saw this scoundrel walking about And I 
tell you now, if you be the count, have this 
fellow locked up in your stronghold and 
closely guarded," 

" Better and better !" exclaimed the 
count "Yesterday it was an innkeeper, 
who at any rate was satisfied to entreat me ; 
to-day it is a livery servant and he assumes 
a tone of command." 

"I assure you," said Nicolas, "that the 
Gentlemen of the Assembly . . ." 

" The Gentlemen of the Assembly 
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choose very strange messengers," Waldeck 
put in, "but at any rate, are you at least 
furnished with a letter of authorisation ?" 

" The letter would be here by this time," 
said Nicolas, " but that one of this man's 
confederates brought about an accident 
which delayed us on our way, at Vianen. 
I have ridden forward, because speed was 
needful in the matter; and my companion, 
their highnesses' courier, will follow me as 
soon as he has his bruises dressed and can 
find a vehicle instead of our own, which is 
lying broken on the dyke. He bears the 
letters-patent, addressed to your excel- 
lency." 

" It is unlucky," said the count, "that I 
am always told of a letter which is to come, 
while no one appears before me who can 
show the smallest authority for speaking in 
such a way." 

" The devil's in it ! " cried Nicolas. 
" My lord count, it seems to me that any 
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man is authorized to fall on a highwayman, 
wherever he may find him, and that it 
ought to be enough for your excellency to 
have heard the charge brought against this 
man, to prompt you to place him in confine- 
ment" 

" I do not require to be taught my duty 
in such a case, by any man," replied Wal- 
deck, pacing up and down in a rage. " I 
shall await the contents of the letter which 
you say is coming ; and till then. Jonker 
Mortaigne, the good town of Kuilenburg is 
your prison. — As to you, my friend," he 
added to Nicolas, "you have no fiirther 
business here. If I want to hear more of 
you I will send for you. — You see," he 
added to Mortaigne, when the coachman 
had retired ill-content, "that in these cir- 
cumstances I cannot agree to your request, 
and must keep you and the lady you call 
your wife apart for the present Mean- 
while be quite easy. I have promised to 
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protect you, and Henry of Waldeck never 
gives his word in vain." 

With these words the count dismissed 
Mortaigne, little pleased with the turn 
affairs had taken, and retired to his rooms, 
where, about two hours later, he was told 
of the arrival of the courier bringing letters 
irom the States-general. They were con- 
ceived in such peremptory terras, and so 
positively required the apprehension of 
Mortaigne and his accomplices, and the 
safe-keeping of the damsel till she should 
be restored to the hands of her friends, that 
the count could not refuse to act on them 
unless he was prepared for open war with 
the republic. He therefor sent for the 
lawyer, Martensz, and for his seneschal, 
and ordered that the necessary measures 
should be taken to hinder the accused from 
departing privily from the town. 

Very early on the following morning 
the Fiscal van Stryen, and Councillor 
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Rixen, with Mevrouw Boreel, who had un- 
dertaken to bring her niece home again 
under her own care, all arrived at Kuilen- 
burg, They went in the first instance to 
the mayor, and on the strength of the 
information he gave them, Rixen and 
Mevrouw Boréel repaired to the house 
where Catharine was at present dwelling, 
while van Stryen waited on the count, and 
in a very high tone gave him to understand 
that he was held responsible, inasmuch as, 
notwithstanding that he had received timely 
and repeated information of the crime 
which had been committed, the guilty par- 
ties were not yet apprehended and placed 
in the power of the Fiscal. The count ex- 
cused himself as best he might, and gave 
instructions to his mayor immediately to 
take the accused persons into custody. 

But the proceedings which the lawyer 
set in motion forthwith, failed of success; 
nowhere in Kuilenburg was a trace of the 
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miscreant to be found ; and this for the 
very good reason that no one ever thought 
of seeking him in the castle itself, into 
which Mortaigne, on the previous evening, 
had been privily admitted by Chavallerie, 
■who had provided him with a hiding-place 
in his room. Vollenhove, Spinel, and Feyt 
had already vanished without even giving 
their master notice of their intentions. As 
to Goldestede and Gonser, they had re- 
mained at the Ferry-house; only the lad 
fell into the hands of justice, and he re- 
ported that Vollenhove and Gonser had 
departed the day before with the horses, 
and had not returned. 

Greatly displeased with the count's con- 
duct in the affair the Fiscal, not choosing 
therefor to accept any civilities, refused his 
highness's invitation to take up his abode at 
the palace, or even to take a meal there, 
and ■ went off to the Golden Lion where 
Rixen presently joined him. 
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" Well," said he as he entered, "are the 
criminals in custody?" 

*' Do not speak of it !" cried van Stryen. 
" It would seem that this little town, which 
a frog might jump over, is nevertheless 
large enough to hide a rascal and his ac- 
complices, for that ass of a mayor cannot 
find them, although he pledges his word 
that they have not quitted Kuilenburg, and 
so must still be lurking somewhere here." 

"So much the better," said Rixen with 
a sigh. 

" How the better ?" said the lawyer, 
looking up in amazement " Do you wish 
that the scoundrels should escape punish- 
ment ?" 

" What can I say ?" replied Rixen. " I 
have just seen my niece, and as matters 
stand it would be better for her honour 
and that of the family that Mortaigne 
should repair the evil he has done by mar- 
rying her." 
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"What?" cried Van Stryen, "would 
you, as her guardian, allow that this ad- 
venturer instead of being punished for his 
shameful deed, should get a reward and be 
master of your niece and her fortune." 

" Do you think it would be better," 
said Rixen, "that the girl should be a 
laughing-stock throughout the country, and 
never dare hold her head up again ?*' 

" That is no concern of mine," replied 
the Fiscal, "and I have nothing to do with 
it You yourself denounced the crime to 
the Court ; the Court took cognizance of 
the matter, and justice must take its 
course." 

" But I can withdraw the charge." said 
Rixen. 

" That you cannot," replied the lawyer. 
" It is too late for that, and the Court would 
lay itself open to scorn and blame if in 
such circumstances, it brought its proceed- 
ings to no issue. Besides, consider ; Mis- 
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tress Catharine d'Orléans is not merely 
your ward but the ward of the State, and 
consequently the State alone has a right 
to abstain from further prosecution. But 
all this is for future consideration. The 
Court may afterwards, and when sentence 
has been passed, prefer mercy to justice; 
but at present it is my duty, and I should 
say yours too, to do everything which may 
conduce to the execution of the orders we 
are to carry out, and not to allow this 
Waldeck to laugh the Superior authorities 
to scorn. — But how is it that Mevrouw 
Boreel is not with you ?" 

"She is," said Rixen, "and, alas, has 
wasted her eloquence in a vain endeavour 
to persuade Catharine to return with us to 
the Hague. The girl will not hear of go- 
ing back there; whether because Mor- 
taigne has bewitched her, or because a 
very natiu^ feeling of shame makes her 
dread the eyes of her friends and acquaint- 
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ance. I beg yoa once more to consider 
well whether it would not be better that 
we should save her reputation by an amica- 
ble compromise." 

And Mevrouw Boreel, who came back 
to the inn in the course of the evening, 
took the same view as Rixen ; but both 
were shipwrecked on the Fiscal's immov- 
able obstinacy. This official, indignant at 
finding that not the Count of Kuilenburg 
alone, but Catharine d' Orleans herself, 
seemed to make light of the Court's injunc- 
tions, sent off a courier to the Hague with a 
report of the proceedings so far. 

Both the States-general and the Gov- 
ernment of the province took this contempt 
of their authority very seriously; the Court . 
sent two gentlemen, Heer Goes and Heer 
Fannius, as commissioners to Kuilenburg, 
to leave no possible means untried of secur- 
ing the guilty persons, and with express 
_instructions not to return without the stolen 
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damsel ; and the States-general also sent 
a courier, with a formal injunction to the 
Count of Kuilenburg to execute the de- 
mands previously addressed to him, and 
at the same, time warning him against the 
disastrous results to himself if there should 
be any further hesitancy on his part 



CHAPTER X. 

Relating how Mortaigne escaped from Kuilenburg 
and what came of it. 

While the States and Court of Holland 
were concerting the measures reported in 
the former chapter, and their various agents 
were at work, Mortaigne still remained in 
hiding in the palace at Kuilenburg, where 
his presence was known only to Chavallerie 
who had concealed him there, and to the 
count, who, on one hand, not daring to 
offend the States of Holland and, on the 
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odier, not wishing to withhold from Mor- 
taigne the protection he had promised him, 
was considering as to how he could fulfil 
diese twofold duties. That our hero's posi- 
tion was anything rather than enviable will 
be easily understood ; nevertheless, he re- 
maned convinced that, if Catharine should 
hold good in her persistent refusal to quit 
her present residence and return to her 
family at the Hague, the matter could yet 
be arranged. On Monday, the 24th of 
March, however, it was with a less satisfied 
look than usual that his friend entered the 
room where Mortaigne was trying to make 
the time seem shorter by practising shuf- 
fling and dealing cards, and tricks of sleight 
of hand much in vogue among the notori- 
ous gamblers of that time. 

"What is- the matter, Chavallerie?" 
asked Mortaigne, laying down the pack. 
" Your looks, it seems to me, augur no 
good." 
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"Things look black," said Chavallerie. 
" With the best will in the world the count 
can no longer protect' you." 

"Why, what has happened?" said 
Mortaigne changing colour. 

" The count is no longer master in his 
own domain," replied Chavallerie. " An 
hour ago two commissioners arrived here 
from the capital, bringing fresh letters from 
the States-general, of no pleasant import. 
The count is compelled to yield to the de- 
mands forced upon hiip." 

"What are they?" 

" That you will understand when I tell 
you what has already occurred since the 
arrival of these gentlemen. In the first 
place every gate is closed, and every bridge 
drawn up — even that which leads from this 
palace to the town." 

" But then 1 am in a trap," said Mor- 
taigne. 

" In the second place." Chavallerie went 
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on, "the count has been required to pro- 
claim all over the town with beating of 
drums, that no one shall dare to give 
shelter to you or any one of your adhe- 
rents on pain of a fine of one thousand 
Borins, besides other punishment at the 
pleasure of the Court" 

" And the count himself has no mind 
to pay the penalty," said Mortaigne biting 
his lip. 

" In the third place," Chavallerie said, 
" one of your men, who remained at the 
Ferry-house and was there taken into 
custody, has been handed over to the 
Fiscal — under a protest de non praejudi- 
cando to be sure." 

" I am only sorry that they were not all 
caught!" said Mortaigne. "The ungrate- 
ful rascals ! They vanished without giving 
me notice — VoUenhove, above all, from 
whom I did not expect it. — But what is the 
protest of which you speak?" 
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"Ah agreement," replied Chavallerie, 
" whereby, as Meester Martensz explained 
to me very learnedly, the count no doubt 
allows the prisoners to pass into the power 
of the States of Holland, but without being 
required to surrender his right to deal with 
their person." 

" That may be of some good to the poor 
devils," said Mortaigne. " Well, and what 
more ?" 

"The worst is still to come," said his 
friend. "The commissioners have been 
to the house where your lady-love is lodg- 
ing, and there explained to her that she 
was to hold herself in readiness to start, 
within an hour, on her return to the Hague 
with her relations." 

" To return to the Hague !" echoed 
Mortaigne, letting his head drop till it 
rested on his .arms. " Then I have had all 
my trouble for nothing !" 

" Certainly it cannot be said that the 
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business is going smoothly," Chavallerie 
remarked. 

"And now," Mortaigne began after 
thinking for some time, "as I understand,, 
the count, who is so ready and docile in 
obeying the outrageous demands of my 
lords commissioners, will esteem it his 
duty — or rather his interest — to fulfil their 
high commands by handing me over to 
them." 

"The count," said Chavallerie, "has 
promised you his protection, and he is 
minded to keep his word. But can he do 
it efficiently ? That is the question." 

"Is he not lord and master here?" 
asked Mortaigne firing up, " and must he 
submit to the law laid down by strangers ?" 

"You forget," said Chavallerie, "that 
the States of Holland regard him as a 
vassal ; and even if it were not so, where 
could he collect forces to resist them ? Be- 
sides, our seneschal, who is even more 
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farmed than my master lest their high 
mightinesses' wrath should fall on him, 
would like nothing better than to make his 
peace with them by surrendering you, and 
if he smells out your hiding-place you may 
confidently rely on his revealing it" 

"I understand," said Mortaigne bitterly, 
" I am to be the victim." 

" Do not speak so foolishly," his friend 
replied. "The count would consider his 
honour impeached for ever if he permitted 
the safe-conduct he gave you to be violated 
by any one living, or delivered you over to 
your enemies. But he expects that you, 
on your part, should be generous enough 
to help him out of the critical position in 
which he finds himself." 

" Then what is it that he wants me to 
do ?" asked Mortaigne. " Must I give my- 
self up ?" 

"No," replied Chavallerie, "but you 
must fly while it is yet time." 
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"Fly!" repeated Mortaigne. "And 
how do you expect me to do that when, as 
you tell me, all the gates are closed." 

" Leave that to me," said Chavallerie. 
"No one can accomplish the impossible; 
but I will do the utmost I can for you. 
And not only will the count do all that lies 
in his power to help you to get off quickly, 
but here, among my friends in the palace, 
there are plenty who ask nothing better 
than to be of service to you. Be in readi- 
ness and expect me here as soon as it is 
dusk." 

With these words he departed, leaving 
Mortaigne in a far from .happy frame of 
mind. Thus all his projects were frus- 
trated and his evil deed fruitless. It was 
with bitter curses on his hard fate, on the 
Count of Kuilenburg, the commissioners. 
Catharine d'Orléans, and above all on Vol- 
lenhove, who had left him in the lurch, that 
he dressed himself and awaited Chaval- 
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lerie's return. It was scarcely dark when 
his friend, true to his word, made his ap- 
pearance. 

"Good news!" said he. "You were 
blaming your faithful VoUenhove, but he 
has not forgotten you. Just now a man 
from outside has brought me a note in 
which your servant says that, as circum- 
stances and necessity required him to leave 
Kuilenburg, he will wait at Beuzichem, 
where everything is prepared for your 
escape. I sent him word to hold himself in 
readiness." 

"My escape !'* said Mortaigne. "That 
is all very fine; but how am I to get 
out ?" 

" Do not be uneasy on that score," said 
Chavallerie, " the gate-keeper will not re- 
fuse me the key of the gate." 

" And shall not I be recognized ?" asked 
Mortaigne with some uneasiness. 

"That too is provided against," said 
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Chavallerie, depositing on the table a bun- 
dle he had brought in under his arm. 
" Here are a trooper's cloak and hat and 
feathers, well known to all Kuilenburg as 
those of our friend the chevalier Struyk, 
who is happy to lend them to you, and 
these will be a sufficient disgfuise." 

"And then," said Mortaigne, as he 
donned the borrowed garments, "how shall 
I manage to get any further ?" 

"Vollenhove will have seen to that," 
replied Chavallerie. " Now linger no 
more; you are losing precious time." 

" In Heaven's name then !" said Mor- 
taigne, following his friend, who led him 
down a back staircase into the court-yard. 
They soon reached the gate opening on to 
the Drift — the alley round the outside of 
the town. Here ChavEillerie tapped lightly 
at the gate-keeper's window. 

" Who is there ?" asked a voice within. 
. " I, Chavallerie," replied that gende- 
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man. " We should like to get a mouthful 
of fresh air, the chevalier and I ; and you 
promised to let us have the key." 

The gate-keeper put his head out of his 
door, and seeing no more than two per- 
sons, one of them known to him by the 
tone of his voice, and the other by his 
braided cloak, he handed over the key 
without demur. Chavallerie opened the 
wicket door and the two fHends were soon 
outside. On reaching the Drift they 
turned up the road leading to Beuzichem ; 
and it was not till they had gone half the 
distance between Kuilenburg and that vil- 
lage that Chavallerie took leave of his 
fiiend and returned to the town. Mor- 
taigne went on, not without some hesitancy, 
fearing still that he might be captured, till, 
widiin a bow-shot of the hamlet, a man 
suddenly stood before him, stopping die 
way. 

" Who goes there ?" asked the stranger, 
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in a voice which Mortaigne recognized at 
once. 

" Feyt !" cried the fugitive. " Are you 
here ? And where are the others ?" 

"All well!" said Feyt oveijoyed. 
" Please to follow me, Sir. We have not 
an instant to lose." 

And leading the way, he conducted him 
a little further to a cross-road where Vol- 
lenhove and Spinel were waiting with the 
four horses saddled and packed. Their 
presence was soon explained by what had 
gone before. On hearing that any longer 
stay in Kuilenburg had become impossible, 
Vollenhove had advised Feyt to make his 
way home by Buren, with Spinel He 
himself had gone down to the Ferry-house, 
had fetched out the horses and had gone 
off with them, and with Gonser, under pre- 
te;xt of exercising the beasts. Instead of 
returning, he had ridden out to Buren 
where he had waited for Spinel and Feyt 
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to join him. Before long tidings reached 
him of the danger to which Mortaigne was 
exposed at Kuilenburg, and these had made 
Vollenhove decide on being prepared at all 
hazards to aid his master's flight With 
Spinel, Feyt and the horses (Gonser had 
taken fright, and gone home) he returned 
so far as to Beuzichem whence, as we have 
seen, he sent a message to Chavallerie, of 
which we know the results. And now our 
runaways tarried no longer, but, mounting 
at once, set spurs into their steeds and 
rode off towards the Betuwe. 

Mortaigne's evasion with his adherents, 
however secretly accomplished, could not 
long remain unknown and presently came 
to the ears of the State commissioners. 
Although they had no direct proof that the 
count's palace had served as a place of refuge 
for the man they sought, still they soon 
learnt, by cross-examining the porter, that 
one of the count's gentlemen had had a 
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hand in the matter ; and this circumstance, 
added to other causes of complaint against 
the count, and above all their fury at the 
escape of their prey, resulted in a report 
laid before the Court a few days later by 
Councillor Fannius which was anything 
rather than favourable to Henry of Wal- 
deck. In that report — which Aitzema has 
embodied in his account of the affair — 
the following points were insisted on as 
adverse to the count : 

I. That on the Wednesday, when Jan 
van Ruytenburgh had arrived with certain 
troopers sent by the Assembled Deputies 
of Utrecht, and the count had been duly 
apprised of the shameful way in which the 
young lady had been stolen away, he had 
not forthwith taken steps to secure the 
person of the accused and his accomplices 
but had tried to excuse himself by alleg- 
ing that the said Ruytenburgh had no 
ofHcial audiority. Seeing that the escort 
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of troopers sufficed to lend him such 
authority, inasmuch as that the govern- 
ment was not in the habit of giving pri- 
vate persons a military escort without some 
strong reason. 

II. That the order to keep Mortaigne 
and the young lady apart, though received 
on Wednesday was not carried into effect 
till Thursday. 

III. That on the Thursday he had 
paid even less heed to the demand, pre- 
sented to him by the Prince of Taranto's 
coachman, that the accused should be ap- 
prehended ; but that, on the contrary, he 
had seen and spoken with Mortaigne and 
sent him him away free. 

IV. That on that same day, even af^ 
he had received the letters-patent of the 
States, he had been at no pains to take 
the guilty parties into custody, which 
might then have been effected without 
much difficulty. 

■3 
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V. That instead of showing himself 
obedient to the letters-patent of the States, 
and acting in conformity, he had caused a 
ward of the States to be cross-examined as 
to whether she had not in fact come away 
with the accused of her own free will — a 
proceeding which proved as against the 
count: Firstly, that he paid little respect 
to the said letters-patent ; secondly, that he 
was willing that the said ward should re- 
main in the power of the accused, under 
pretext of " her own free will "; thirdly, 
that he knew that the accused was still in 
hiding in Kuilenburg since every enquiry 
elsewhere had been fruitless. 

VI. That on the 21st of March he had 
not chosen to deliver the young lady over 
to the Fiscal, who had been sent by the 
Court with strict injunctions to demand her 
surrender; again under the pretext that 
she had run away of her own free will — 
whereas he must have known that she, be- 
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ing under age had no free will but was., un- 
.der the authority and control of the gov- 
ernment — a further proof that he had been 
willing to allow the afore-mentioned lady 
to remain with the accused, against the in- ' 
junctions of the legal authorities of the 
States-general. 

VII. That after the arrival of the Fis- 
cal, and the receipt of letters-patent from 
the Assembly and from their high mighti- 
nesses, he had not made the smallest 
effort to secure the person of the accused, 
either by closing the gates, searching the 
houses, beating of drums, or any other 
means. 

VIII. That the so-called separation of 
the accused and the young lady had been 
gone through merely pro forma, allowing 
them in fact to meet as before, since. 
Firstly : whereas the separation had been 
enjoined on Wednesday, it had not been 
carried into effect until Thursday, whereby 
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the accused had gained twelve hours, which 
in such a case is of the first importance ; 
secondly, whereas, after the young lady 
had been removed from the Golden Lion 
Inn, she had not been placed in a house 
duly far from it, but first in an adjoining 
dwelling inhabited by the inn-wife's two 
nieces, and then in the house of the afore- 
said inn-wife's son, to which the accused 
had free access; so that, in fact he had 
visited her there on the Thursday even- 
ing. 

IX. That after the arrival of the Com- 
missioners Goes and Fannius, on Monday, 
the 24th of March, in despite of the earn- 
est representations tiiey had made and of 
the letters again addressed to him by their 
high mightinesses, nay, and of die menaces 
of the government, he had allowed that day 
and a large part of the next to elapse with- 
out taking any effectual steps to secure the 
acciKed and \aA accotnplices, and tha^ eoO" 
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sequently, during the night between Mon- 
day and Tuesday the accused had escaped, 
conducted through the gate of the count's 
private demesne and out of the town of 
Kuilenburg by one Chavallerie, he being a 
gentleman attached to the count's court 

From all this it was plain that his lord- 
ship the count, far from submitting to the 
demands, or even the threats announced to 
him by the States, had aided and abetted 
the crime. 

These heads of the charge against the 
count — set forth at large in the document 
in question — were laid before the Court 
and brought to the cognizance of the 
States-general ; and they, taking a very 
high tone as to the Count of Kuilenburg's 
conduct in the matter, drew up a resolu- 
tion, dated the 2nd of April, whereby they 
found good to pronounce, after due delibera- 
tion founded on this memorial, sentence to 
this effect : 
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That, as reparation for what had oc- 
curred, and as a preventative of such out- 
rageous proceedings for the future, the gates 
of the town of Kuilenburg were to be taken 
off their hinges, and the drawbridges fixed, 
or stone bridges built in their stead, and 
dams constructed over the town ditch ; also, 
that two breaches should be made in the 
walls, so that henceforth at all times men 
might pass in and out, free and unhin- 
dered. Thati moreover, the afore-named 
count should pledge himself in writing 
thenceforth never to give free shelter in 
the said town to any criminals, bankrupts, 
or the like, who should fly thither from any 
of the United Provinces; but, on the con- 
trary, to deliver them over at the first warn- 
ing to the States, Courts or authorities who 
might demand them ; that the count, as 
High Steward and Stadtholder, should 
forthwith be degraded from his office and 
stewardship, and deprived of his town, his 
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rank and title, and not be allowed to 
resume them ; and that in order to carry 
out this sentence. Lieutenant Colonel 
Steelandt — who had meanwhile been sent 
to Kuilenburg with troops on horse and on 
foot to invest the town — should enter it and 
see every detail duly executed. 

That a serious appeal should be made 
to the community at large, to secure their 
assistance in this matter. That an official 
communication should be sent to all kings, 
princes and potentates, and especially to 
the head of the House of the Counts of 
Waldeck — with whom it was supprosed that 
the accused might have taken refuge — re- 
porting fully all that had happened, with a 
request that he might be taken into cus- 
tody wherever he might be found and de- 
livered up to the States-general. 

That, to the end that the accused and 
the young lady should be cut off from all 
hope of ever living together, the Court of 
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Holland should cause a document to be 
drawn up informing the said ward of the 
Court in the name of their high mightinesses 
that they trusted she did not cherish the 
smallest notion of keeping up a correspond- 
ence with the accused; plainly declaring 
that the Court would never permit such a 
thing, but in case she and he should at any 
time get themselves married, it would pur- 
sue them wherever they might be, and 
when they fell into its hands, would punish 
them after their deserts ; while in such a 
case not a stiver of her fortune should 
ever be allowed her to live upon. 

As may be imagined the Count of Kui- 
lenburg was not particularly pleased by the 
contents of this resolution, and bitterly 
cursed the hour when Mortaigne had 
thought fit to select Kuilenburg as his 
place of refuge. In this hour of need he 
betook himself to Nymegen to crave the 
advocacy and protection of the States of 
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Gelderland, then assembled at that town, 
and as we shall presently see, they were not 
denied him. Meanwhile he caused a 
lengthy memorial to be drawn up, in which 
he endeavoured to clear himself of the 
charges brought against him, and to ap- 
pease the wrath of the States-general. This 
document which was presented on the gth 
of April, is said by Aitzema to have filled 
several folio pages. It is set forth with 
much judgment and skill ; the count's pro- 
ceedings both as to the facts and as to the 
law of the case, are justified point by point, 
and his dignity very worthily maintained. 
I have however thought it unnecessary to 
reproduce it here, all the more so because 
it hïis been one of the principal sources 
whence I have derived the facts and details 
of this narrative and it is needless to lay 
them before the reader in another form. 

The Gelderland Assembly had mean- 
while taken counsel of their legal advisers 
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, and had written a letter to the States- 
general, in which they suggested to their 
high mightinesses that it might perhaps be 
desirable that a commission of their number 
should join the two commissioners already 
accredited to Kuilenburg in investigating 
the count's conduct, on the 'spot ; that they 
should concert with them as to the steps to 
be taken to remedy the mischief already 
done ; or, if that were impossible, that they 
should not allow any hostile . proceedings 
which might be prejudicial to the province 
of Gelderland to be taken against the 
Count of Kuilenburg, his town, or his 
dignity, without hearing them ; and that 
the forces already sent should as soon as 
possible be recalled to their respective gar- 
risons. The chiefs of the government, to 
whom Üie States- general submitted this let- 
ter, refused to comply with the petition that 
they would confer with the Commissioners 
from Gelderland ; they strongly urged on 
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the public mind that they ought to be sup- 
ported in their rights, and declared that if 
their high mightinesses at all delayed the ex- 
pression of their opinion in reply to this 
petition, they would forthwith apprehend 
the person of the count, as their vassal, and 
prosecute him as a criminal. 

The Commissioners accredited from 
Gelderland to their high mightinesses in 
Assembly now presented a more urgent 
claim in behalf of their province, whereby 
it was shown that the town and governor- 
ship of Kuilenburg was a fief, not of Hol- 
land, but of the Prince of Geldre, and con- 
sequently of the province of Gelderland; 
that so long ago as in 1339 the Lord of 
Kuilenburg had been pledged to hold the 
place as an open house for the Prince of 
Geldre and his people, and that the States 
of Gelderland could therefor exercise direct 
sovereignty over it ; whence they could by 
right, and with good reason, maintain that 
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no one might injure the said town in de- 
spite or in contempt of their authority, 
much less occupy it In further evidence 
of their pretensions they adduced the cir- 
cumstance that in the year 1415 Hubert, 
Lord of Kuilenburg, whose house was 
burnt down, had required the consent of 
the then Prince of Geldre before he could 
rebuild the ruined edifice — a sufficient proof 
that even yet the destruction óf its walls, 
bridges and gates could not be effected 
without prejudice to the province of Gelder- 
land. They moreover gave it to be under- 
stood that it lay within their competence, 
if it should be their good pleasure, to have 
the count and his servants tried under their 
protection ; they recalled the fact that in 
past time the Counts of Kuilenburg had 
always stood within the jurisdiction of the 
law of Gelderland, and proposed that the 
present case should also be tried by that 
Court, to which surely the jurists of the 
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neighbouring provinces and courts could 
find no difficulty in submitting. 

This application, it would seem, gave 
the affair a more favoiu*able turn as regards 
the Count of Kuilenburg. The States of 
Holland apparently began to perceive that 
if they insisted too strongly on having their 
own way they would -be involved in a 
quarrel over the question as to who was 
to be regarded as the liege-lord of Kuilen- 
burg. At any rate, it appears from a reso- 
lution of the States on April nth, that on 
the accepting of a note by which the Count 
of Kuilenburg pledged himself thenceforth 
to grant no safe-conducts to any fiigitive 
criminals from the United Provinces, they 
expressed themselves as satisfied and en- 
forced no iurther penalty. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Relating how Mortaigne was found at Bremen, and 
what befell him there. 



In the previous chapter I have briefly 
communicated all that occurred as a result 
of the charge brought against the Count of 
Kuilenburg to enable the reader to follow 
the course of events without break. But 
we must now see what happened to Mor- 
taigne and his followers. 

As has been told, on his escape from 
Kuilenburg, a description of the fugitive 
was immediately sent to every town and 
village in the neighbourhood. He, fully 
understanding that, at a time when there 
was enmity between the States and the 
Bishop of Munster, he would nowhere be 
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safer than under the bishop's jurisdiction, 
had gone across Gelderland to Zutphen, 
and made his way to Munster, intending, 
as soon as circumstancfes should allow, to 
take ship at some northern port and cross 
to Sweden, where he was convinced that 
he should be received with open arms. It 
was on the evening of the 3d of April that 
he, with VoUenhove, Spinel, Feyt and a 
fourth servant whom he had hired in 
Munster, all set forth on horseback, and 
reaching the gates of thfe free town of 
Bremen desired to be admitted. 

"What are your names and calUng?" 
asked the sentry who stood by the barrier 
which stopped the way. 

" My name is Volraad," replied VoUen- 
hove who rode first and undertook to 
speak: "I am a protestant gentleman from 
Hanover, and I am on my way to Sweden 
with my servants." 

" I will call the captain of the watch," 
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said the sentry. "You must wait till he 
comes." 

" Then make haste if you please," cried 
Mortaigne, annoyed at any delay. 

The soldier looked the man who spoke 
thus full in the face, and stood staring at 
him for a minute with an expression of 
astonishment; then he hurried away into 
the guard-house. Mortaigne had scarcely 
heeded him, but nothing of all this had 
escaped Vollenhove's observation. 

"We must retreat," sait^ he, "or all is 
lost." 

"Retreat! Why?" said Mortaigne. 
" How can you suppose that the soldiers 
here should know me when they have never 
set eyes on me till this moment ?" 

But at that very moment they heard a 
noise from the g^uard-house, as of shoulder- 
ing arms; Spinel and Feyt, warned by 
Vollenhove's last remark, took fright, and 
turning their horses, rode off in all haste 
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down the road by which they had come; 
and neither in Bremen nor in the Nether- 
lands were they ever heard of more. 

The newly engaged servant, not under- 
standing his comrades' hasty flight, re- 
mained doubtful, gazing open-mouthed at 
his master, who, perceiving that this evasion , 
on the part of two of his followers could 
not fail to increase the suspicions of the 
watch was preparing to follow their ex- 
ample. 

But it was already too late. The sen- 
try had returned at the head of a file of . 
men-at-arms, and he now seized Mor- 
taigne's horse by the bridle while the others 
pointed their muskets at the rider himself. 
No sooner was VoUenhove aware of this 
turn in their aifairs than he set spurs to his 
steed, leaped him over the barrier, and gal- 
loped up the street where he was out of 
sight before any one could think of stop- 
ping or pursuing him. 
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By this time the captain of the watch 
had come down to the gate. 

" You are Johan Diederick de Mor- 
taigne," said he, addressing the prisoner, 
and glancing from him to a paper which he 
held in his hand. 

" My name is Kaspar," replied Mor- 
taigne, " and I am body-servant to the gen- 
tleman who has just ridden away." 

" Hm !" said the officer, " a strange co- 
incidence. Hair, brown — eyes, brown — 
strongly built — nose, somewhat aquiline — a 
scar on the upper lip. — It is strange that it 
should all agree so exactly with the descrip- 
tion of this Mortaigne which has been 
communicated to the burgomasters of our 
free town by the States of Holland. I can- 
not release you without further enquiry, 
and you must submit to it Have the good- 
ness to dismount." 

While Mortaigne obeyed, grumbling at 
the delay, and his new servant, who still 
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could make nothing of the adventure, fol- 
lowed his example, the officer sent notice 
to the authorities of the capture he had 
made, and, at the same time, of the escape 
of three of the prisoners' travelling com- 
panions — and probable accomplices. The 
burgomasters immediately gave orders that 
the two they had seized should be brought 
into their presence ; and though Mortaigne 
adhered for some time to his first declara- 
tion, he at last confessed the truth. He 
was carried to the prison known as the 
Oosterdwinger, while his man was lodged 
in the common prison. Information was 
immediately sent to the States of Holland 
that Mortaigne was in custody, and every- 
thing was done to trace and secure his 
other followers, but in vain. 

Bereft of liberty, and of all help, even, 
as he then thought, abandoned by his faith- 
ful VoUenhove, and convinced that he would 
be delivered into the hands of the States of 
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Holland, Mortaigne at first lost all courage. 
Soon, however, he began to ponder the 
means of making friends and protectors, 
and to this end he feigned sickness and re- 
quested the aid of a physician and a minis- 
ter. This demand was granted and he 
succeeded by specious talk, in winning the 
sympathy of both. He represented his 
crime as a wild outbreak of youth, not de- 
serving so severe a punishment as that 
threatened by the Dutch authorities; he 
remembered how his father had lost his life 
in the cause of protestantism, after having 
distinguished himself alike in the Hessian 
and the Swedish armies. 

These arguments were not merely 
listened to by diose to whom they were ad- 
dressed; they were repeated to others. 
They presently reached to the ears of the 
Swedish Resident, Steiniger, who out of 
consideration for the services rendered by 
the father to the Crown of Sweden, thought 
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necessary to intercede for the son with the 
chief Magistrate of Bremen. Nor was he 
alone ; the ladies, usually soft-hearted when 
the misdemeanour may have had its origin 
in a love-affair, took the part of the 
ravisher, who, in their opinion had at any 
rate sinned out of love, and urged their 
fathers or husbands to protect the hapless 
gallant. 

All this placed the burgomasters of the 
town in no small dilemma. On one hand 
they were moved to compassion for the 
prisoner, and would gladly have acceded 
to the Swedish Resident's remonstrances 
and the gwieral desire of the inhabitants 
of the town, by setting him at liberty ; but, 
on the other hand, they were well aware 
that such a step,, especially as they had 
already written to Holland, would cause 
grave displeasure to the Dutch govern- 
ment or even perhaps lead to a breach of 
the peace, which, above all things, was to 
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be avoided. They now regretted ever hav- 
ing given any orders for Mortaigne's deten- 
sion; and, in a faint hope that the Dutch 
authorities would not demand his surren- 
der, they might perhaps have annulled 
them, but that a letter arrived in which 
the States of Holland thanked the Magis- 
trate of Bremen for the service he had done 
them by apprehending the fugitive, and 
notified that a prison-warder of their Court 
was already on the way with a sufficient 
escort to fetch him back to Holland. 

The communication of this letter, and 
the certainty that the arrival of the offi- 
cials from the Hague could not now long 
be delayed, altogether broke Mortaigne's 
spirit He heard indeed from time to time, 
that the representations of the Swedish 
Resident found an echo from the Swedes, 
who were setded in the town and the 
neighbourhood in considerable numbers, 
and who expressed themselves loudly in 
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his favour ; but what would that avail him 
if the authorities had determined to sur- 
render him to the Dutch ? 

In this crisis of suspense, now fearing 
the worst and again recovering some hope, 
he was left till the evening of the nth of 
April, when it was announced to him that 
the gaoler from Holland had arrived with 
his escort, and that he must be ready to be 
delivered over into their keeping. And in 
fact, on the very next day, he was roused 
at sunrise and informed that a coach was 
waiting to convey him away. He dressed 
himself in great dejection and went off; but 
just as he was stepping into the chaise, a 
note was put into his hand. He looked 
about him, but in vain, trying to discover 
from whom he had received it ; look where 
he might he could only see the two ranks 
of immovably indifferent soldiers between 
which the prison-warder had hurried him 
to the vehicle. However, it struck him as 
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probable that this paper thus pressed upon 
him must contain something of importance, 
so he clutched it closely in his hand to hide 
it from the officer on duty, who, being 
charged with his safe-keeping, got into the 
chaise with him ; but he was on the watch 
for a convenient opportunity for investigat- 
ing the contents of the note which had been 
so deftly conveyed to him. 

During the journey no such occasion 
offered ; the coach having crossed the river 
to the New Town drew up at the military 
headquarters where the officer transferred 
his prisoner to an empty cell, and having 
placed a guard at the door, left Mortaigne 
to himself He immediately hastened to 
the window, opened the note, and read the 
contents, which consisted of no more than 
these words : 

" Opposite the headquarters stands a 
house with a Turk's head on the front Try 
to get in there and you are free. V." 
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The note had been written in pencil, 

and evidently in great haste; but the 
initial which served as its signature, was 
enough to convince Mortaigne that his 
faithful Vollenhove was the writer — Vollen- 
hove, whom he had for the second time 
accused in his soul of having abandoned 
him to his fate at the moment of greatest 
peril. The knowledge that this brave ser- 
vant, whose intelligence and courage he 
had so often already had occasion to 
prize, was in the vicinity and planning the 
means of his escape at once revived his 
hopes. But how was he to follow this ad- 
vice? How evade his guards and get 
into the house described to him ? This 
was a question to which he vainly tried to 
find the answer, yet was it one on which, 
in the circumstances, he plainly saw that 
the issue must mainly depend. 

We will leave him to his meditations 
and return for a moment to the persons 
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who had been instructed to take charge of 
the prisoner, and who at (his moment found 
themselves in as great a difficulty as he 
himself, though from a different cause. 

The duty had been entrusted by their 
high mightinesses to Cornells Geestdorp, 
a lieutenant of their guard, and the chief and 
second warders of the Court — Cornelis van 
der Beecke and Johan Broekman, with a 
sergeant of the guard, twelve soldiers and 
four bailiffs of the law. They had come by 
Amsterdam, Zwoll, Hardenberg and Lin- 
gen, and in this last town had gained fuller 
information as to Mortaigne and his stay 
there with his followers ; and going on 
through Luynen, Kloppenburg and Wil- 
thuizen they had discovered, immediately 
on reaching the domain of Bremen, that 
they were the object of universal suspicion, 
and that the looks they met on all sides 
were far from friendly or benevolent. They 
ascribed this, however, to the fact that the 
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presence of an armed force in foreign uni- 
form within their borders was an unaccus- 
tomed and unpleasing sight to the good 
folk of that part, till, when they were close 
to Delmenhorst, a man came up to one of 
the chariots in which they were travelling 
and called out in threatening tones : 

" You need not hurry yourselves, men. 
You will be at Bremen soon enough to 
find it not so easy to bring away the 
man you want. It will be many a day be- 
fore you get him out of the town. The 
Bremeners would give two thousand reïch- 
thalers never to have caught him, and the 
Swedes will never let him be taken." 

This was so far discouraging that it 
promised them a more difficult task than 
they had expected in obtaining posses- 
sion of Mortaigne. The two prison-officers, 
however, shrugged their shoulders, being 
too well assured of the authority and dig- 
nity of the Court to imagine that any one, 
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at any time, or in any place, would dare to 
oppose it; the only thing which troubled 
them as men in ofHce and heads of families, 
unwilling to prolong their absence from 
home and from their duties, was the 
thought that their stay in Bremen might 
perhaps be extended beyond the time 
originally proposed. Geestdorp, on the 
other hand, young, gay, and a bachelor, 
who regarded this journey less as a duty 
than as a pleasure- trip, did not think it 
any great misfortune that a few difficulties 
should arise to give him the opportunity of 
seeing a new place at his leisure, and at 
the' cost of his government. 

On arriving at Bremen our travellers 
presented themselves forthwith to the chief 
burgomaster and delivered the credentials 
signed by the council in committee. The 
head of the municipal government of 
Bremen received them with courtesy 
though with very visible embarrassment; 
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he informed them that the town-council 
would assemble at eight o'clock on the fol- 
lowing morning, and make them acquainted 
with the determination it should have come 
to. On this Geestdorp and his companions 
took leave ; the lieutenant and the warders 
to put up at the White Swan, and the 
sergeant, with the men-at-arms and ser- 
vants at a hostelry of a humbler class, to 
rest after their fatigues. 

Next morning by nine o'clock they were 
waited on by Johan Clapmeyer, Secretary 
of the Government ; he presented to them 
a carefully sealed pocket-book, telling them 
that it contained the letters and papers 
found on the person of the accused and on 
that of the servant who had been taken 
with him, and that both the prisoners 
should be delivered over to them ; but that 
their worships the burgomasters in council 
begged it should be done as quietly as pos- 
sible. 
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This communication was highly satis- 
factory to the two officers of the law, who 
concluded that the man they had met by 
Delmenhorst had misled them in threaten- 
ing them with difficulties on the part of the 
Bremen authorities ; and the proposal to 
avoid all publicity was quite in accordance 
with their wishes. Van der Beecke at once 
•explained that he desired nothing better 
than that the prisoners should be handed 
over to him late that evening or very early 
in the morning. But it was not without 
amazement that he and his companions 
heard the secretary's reply : 

"No; you must depart now, and the 
sooner the better ; the prisoner has already 
been transferred to the guard-house at 
headquarters to be delivered over to your 
keeping." 

Whereupon he withdrew, saying that 
they should ere long receive more exact 
information as to how the transaction was 
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to be effected. He did, indeed, presently 
return ; but he now brought a very different 
message. The gentlemen of the council, 
he said, were much exercised as to how the 
prisoner should be removed, inasmuch as 
a strong party had conspired to lie in wait 
both in the town and in the country 
beyond, determined to attempt Mortaigne's 
deliverance ; so before deciding they de- 
sired to speak with Lieutenant Geest- 
dorp. 

The law-officers shook their heads over 
this communication and looked doubtingly 
at each other ; Van der Beecke took it not a 
little amiss that he, as the representative of 
the Dutch government, had not been in- 
vited to the conference, but he could do 
nothing to alter the case, so it was Geest- 
dorp alone who went off with Clapmeyer. 
On arriving at the town-hall, he was taken 
into an anteroom, where he was soon 
joined by a syndic named Wachmans who 
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explained to him the dilemma in which the 
municipality found themselves. 

"We are all afraid," said he, "that you 
will have the greatest difficulty in removing 
the prisonei-. He has friends among the 
Swedish residents, who are everywhere 
devoted to him, and in considerable num- 
bers. Only this morning we have been in- 
formed that at least thirty Swedish soldiers 
are in wait on the Wezer to search every 
vessel going out of the city, and not allow 
a single boat to pass unchallenged. We 
only wish you were by this time far enough 
away with the man you have come to 
claim, for we have no lack of offers, both 
by word of mouth and by letter, to take 
charge of him and keep him here. Nay, 
even the Swedish Resident has warned us 
very seriously not to hand him over to 
you, nor would it surprise us if such strong 
petitions were addressed to us on his behalf 
that we could not let him go." 
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The lieutenant's face grew longer and 
longer as he heard this unpleasant an- 
nouncement, and he began to admit to 
himself that the task he had undertaken 
was not so easy as he at first had ima- 
gined. 

" Does your excellency mean to say," 
he asked, after a pause during which he 
stared at the wall, " that under existing cir- 
cumstances we shall not succeed in convey- 
ing the prisoner out of your territory ? — ■ 
Then it certainly would be better that I 
should write, for further orders to their wor- 
ships the committee of the States." 

" The council cannot undertake to say 
what you should do," said Wachmans : " but 
we judge it best that you should take him 
and depart, the sooner the better, before 
any demands should arrive of such a nature 
as that the council, as I told you, must 
refuse to acquiesce. And to this end I 
must warn you, if you intended to gp by 
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water, that the other bank of the Wezer is 
entirely Swedish." 

" But what then is to be done ?" cried 
Geestdorp, whose difficulties were closing 
in on him every moment " We are 
strangers here, and see no chance of acting 
on our orders in this affair unless their wor- 
ships the burgomasters in council will help 
us with their advice as to the safest road 
by which to quit the town." 

The syndic undertook to consult the 
authorities on this point, and returned be- 
fore long to give the lieutenant this informa- 
tion: 

"There are three roads by which you 
might go : the first by the river, which is so 
well guarded that you would never get out 
in safety; the second, that by which you 
came, through Delmenhorst and Wilthuizen, 
is very unsafe, indeed dangerous, because 
Wilthuizen is Swedish ; the third is by 
Brinkham, Vecht and Kloppenburg and is 
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the safest for you in our opinion. At die 
same time, you must understand that we g^ve 
you no advice on the matter. And above 
all let no one know which road you propose 
to take, or I will not be answerable for the 
consequences." 

" I am a soldier," said Geestdorp bow- 
ing, "and I know that in such an enter- 
prise silence is the chief thing." 

"That is well," said Wachmans; "re- 
member then : Brinkham, Vecht and Klop- 
penburg." 

"Brinkham, Vecht, and Kloppenburg," 
repeated the lieutenant, and bowing once 
more he was about to withdraw. 

"One thing more, I must impress upon 
you," said the syndic. " The burgomasters 
in council desire you to understand that the 
prisoner is to suffer neither insult nor 
injury." 

" It is neither my habit nor my inten- 
tion," replied Geestdorp, "to insult or 
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injure the unfortunate ; still, I would point 
out to your worship that he is not so much 
my prisoner as that of the officers of the 
Court, and that these officials cannot be- 
denied tiieir authority or license to make 
use of such means as they may judge neces- 
sary to secure him." 

" I have nothing to do with the officers 
of justice," said the syndic. "We deliver 
the prisoner into the hands of their high 
mightinesses, whose servant you are, and 
whom you therefore are supposed to repre- 
sent; hence it is to you that the town coun- 
cil, through me, send this warning, trusting 
to you to see that it is obeyed." 

With these words Wachmans allowed 
the lieutenant to retire. 

Geestdorp returned to his inn> and re- 
peated the whole conversation to his two 
colleagues who, after some discussion, 
came, like him, to the conclusion that their 
best plan would be to make their way 
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homewards by the road the syndic had 
suggested. 

The municipal government, meanwhile, 
seemed still to fear that Wachmans might 
not have expressed their demand as to the 
respect with which Mortaigne was to be 
treated, in sufficiently plain terms. In a 
very short time Mr. Secretary Clapmeyer 
appeared for the third time at the White 
Swan, to explain yet again that the bur- 
gomasters insisted that, so long as the 
prisoner was within the town and liberties 
of Bremen, no offence was to be done 
against him. 

" But I must use handcuffs to secure 
him," said Van der Beecke, "like any other 
prisoner." 

" Neither handcuffs nor anything of the 
kind," said Clapmeyer. " When once you 
are out of the town and its dominion you 
may proceed according to your own good 
pleasure; but within their territory the 
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burgomasters and council will suffer nothing- 
that can aggrieve a man whom they have 
treated, whether or no, in accordance with 
his birth and condition." 

What Van der Beecke might have 
adduced against this demand, which he 
regarded as a departure from all established 
customs and regulations, cannot be re- 
corded ; the secretary who prolonged his 
visit till mid-day, repeatedly insisted on 
what he declared to be utterances of the 
authorities, and the taw officers were com- 
pelled to pledge themselves to obey it 

Geestdorp had meanwhile ordered four 
coaches in which they were to travel, and 
at about three o'clock the party proceeded 
first to the inn where the soldiers and serv-_ 
ing men had put up, and then, escorted by 
them, to the headquarters. Here, even 
before they reached the spot, they saw that 
a crowd of citizens and soldiers had assem- 
bled, whose angry and threatening looks 
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promised ill. No sooner had they drawn 
up than instructions were sent out requiring 
the lieutenant to wait upon the officer of ^ 
the watch, whom he found in the guard- 
room, with Mortaigne and several other 
officers who made a circle round him. 

"Lieutenant Geestdorp," said the major, 
" here is your prisoner ; having been taken 
into custody by me, I deliver him over into 
your hands ; but I swear to you that if, on 
pretence of the requirements of justice or 
on any other plea, the smallest disrespect is 
shown him, I myself and all these gende- 
men my colleagues, will avenge it on you." 
And as he spoke he slapped his breast and 
then twirled his moustache with a ferocious 
air. 

" I have received a message to that 
effect from their worships the burgomas- 
ters," replied Geestdorp, "and am quite 
willing to act accordingly." 

"That is'well," said the major, "and in 
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that case you may take the jonker into 

your own charge." 

"And the sooner the better," replied 
Geestdorp taking leave of the officers, and 
going out forthwith to call in his men. 

" I will conduct him hither out of the 
guard-room," said he to Van der Beecke. 
" But we must take double precautions 
against his escape; let your colleague 
Broekman get into the chaise to receive 
him ; then do you step into it after him ; 
you will thus have him between you in 
your charge. Keep close behind the van- 
guard ; we shall immediately follow in the 
other chaises." 

Thus, having, as he thought, taken 
every possible precaution, Geestdorp called 
up his men-at-arms to follow him to the 
guard-room ; however, though he was ad- 
mitted, his escort was stopped at the en- 
trance by the Bremen soldiery, and roughly 
driven away from the door. The Ueuten- 
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ant was obliged to return alone to the 
room, where he asked Mortaigne whether 
he were ready. Mortaigne replied only 
with a bow, and then greeting the major 
he begged him to accept his thanks for the 
courteous manner in which he had been 
treated. 

"I wish you a pleasant journey, Jonker," 
said the officer. "And that the issue may 
be in every respect more fortunate than 
your enemies desire," he added, with a 
strange and meaning look. 

Mortaigne, with another bow, followed 
Geestdorp down stairs. The soldiers of 
the guard, having seen that their efforts to 
penetrate into the guard-house were in 
vain, had drawn up in a circle round the 
chaise so as to prevent the prisoner's escape 
at any rate. Broekman was sitting in the 
vehicle, and Van der Beecke stood by the 
door, while the bailiffs assisted him on 
either side in keeping back the mob which 
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pushed forward. No sooner was Mortaigne 
in the street than Van der Beecke put out 
a hand to help him into the vehicle; but 
Mortaigne, setting one foot on the step 
and the other on the hind-wheel before any 
one was aware of what he was about, had 
climbed not into but on to the chaise ; he 
leaped nimbly over the heads of the soldiers 
on the other side of it, came down safely on 
his feet, pushed his way through the 
throng, which parted willingly to let him 
pass, and ran as fast as his legs could carry 
him to a house where he saw a Turk's head 
on the front The door was shut ; but at 
his approach it flew open ; he rushed in : 
some one took him by the hand, and look- 
ing up he recognized the faithful Vollen- 
hove. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

In which the story ends; virtue is not revarded; 

crime is not punished; and the reader is 

left ill-content. 

When Mortaigne and his followers had 
been stopped at the gates of Bremen, as 
has been related, Vollenhove had very 
righdy perceived that, if he were captured 
with his master, it would be quite out of his 
power to do anything to help him. He 
therefore rode through the town, where he 
had been before and so knew hts way, as 
fast as his horse could gallop, and out at 
the gate on the other side, never drawing 
rein till he reached the next village. Here 
he found an opportunity of selling his horse 
and then made his way northwards on foot, 
till he once more reached the bank of the 
Wezer. Having disgijised himself as best 
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he might he got back into Bremen on board 
a barge, and had gone to the landlord of 
the White Swan, an old acquaintance of 
his who, he felt sure, would not betray 
him. 

Here he devoted himself to devising 
some means of rescuing his master. It 
soon came to his ears that the Swedish 
Resident had espoused Mortaigne's cause 
and that the Swedish population generally 
were taking his part. This determined his 
course of action ; he sought out a Swedish 
recruiting officer and enlisted under his 
colours, which gave him the privilege of 
coming and going where and as he would, 
without let or hinderance, since he was now 
under the protection of the Crown of 
Sweden. He constantly frequented the 
beer -houses and taverns, and other public 
places constantly singing the praises of 
Mortaigne, first to his new comrades and 
then to the Swedish watermen^ His mas- 
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ter's. cause was soon regarded by them as ■ 
one involving their country's honour, and 
there was not a pot-house where the Dutch 
were not reviled for wanting to sacrifice a 
gentleman and an officer in the Swedish 
service to private revenge. Nor was this 
all. The good citizens of Bremen, when- 
ever they happened to meet him in a 
tavern, were plainly made to understand 
what a disgrace it would be to them to 
allow that Dutch thief-takers should come 
and carry off a man of rank and birth out 
of the free town of Bremen, as though he 
were a common vagabond ; and mine host of 
the IVktte Swan, speedilyr convinced by 
Vollenhove's reasoning, was not the least 
eager in urging on his fellow-citizens to do 
their utmost to hinder such a disgrace. 

Thus the popular mind was. already in 
a ferment when the letter arrived an- 
nouncing the advent of Geestdorp and his 
escort Vollenhove now redoubled, his 
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efforts. He knew that he could reckon on 
certain support, and everything now de- 
pended on his taking his measures wisely. 
The road to Delmenhorst and Wilthuizen, 
as well as the river, was sharply watched 
by Swedish soldiers, and the innkeeper's 
father-in-law was persuaded to allow his 
house, just opposite the city headquarters, 
to be opened as refuge for Mortaigne. 
The Bremen soldiers, even, were half won 
over to the cause, and it was not difficult 
to find one among them who would under- 
take to put into the prisoner's hand the 
note in which Vollenhove instructed his . 
master how to act. The result we have al- 
ready seen. 

Swift as Mortaigne had been in his dar- 
ing escape from the hands of his gaolers, 
and great as was their consternation, Geest- 
dorp, who had been suspicious of his 
prisoner from the first, did not lose his 
head; he jumped into the chaise at one 
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door and out at the other, flew after the 
runaway with his men at his heels; and, 
in spite of the crowd, who with the Swed- 
ish sailors and soldiers made strenuous 
efforts to stop them, he and his little troop 
reached the house opposite before those in- 
side could shut the door, and forced their 
way in. One of the soldiers, by rushing 
down the passage, had indeed recaptured 
Mortaigne when VoUenhove struck him a 
a blow in the chest which sent him sprawl- 
ing. On this one of his comrades was 
about to draw his sword, but Geestdorp, 
who very wisely feared the consequences 
which, in a foreign town, must have en- 
sued on any deed of violence, forbid any- 
thing of the kind. This precaution on the 
part of the lieutenant, however praiseworthy 
in it itself; was ill-adapted to achieve his 
purpose of recapturing the prisoner, for it 
relieved the fears of the owner of the 
house and his wife who, arming themselves 
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with brooms, fell upon the Dutch men- 
at-arms. The master's vehement outcry 
of: "Would you do me a violence in my 
own house ?" added fuel to riie wrath of 
the populace outside ; with the host of the 
White Swan at their head, they now 
made their way in, wildly shouting 
"Dutch dogs — what business have you 
here ? Out of this house ! Kill them — 
smite them dead !" 

Very soon Geestdorp and his men 
found the position no longer tenable; 
beaten, stormed at; and exhausted, they 
were compelled to retire, some with the 
loss of a hat, or with a broken head, back 
across the market-place, still fighting, as 
far as the guard-house, where the two 
bailiffs had very wisely remained sittingin 
the chaise, regarding it as beneath their' 
dignity to mingle in the fray. 

"Is this. the treatment you allow us to 
be exposed to ?" said Geestdorp to the 
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major, who, standing at the head of his 
men in front of the headquarters, had 
looked on at these proceedings with un- 
moved equanimity and some secret satisfac- 
tion. 

" I handed the man over to your keep- 
ing," replied the major with a shrug, " and 
there ray responsibility ended. It was your 
business to take care that he did not 
escape." ' 

" I do not know what their worships 
the burgomasters will think of the matter," 
Geestdorp went on, " but at any rate I 
hope that they will protect my escort 
against further rough treatment You see 
that not one of them has used his weapons, 
and tliat your citizens were the aggressors ; 
and you — yourself a soldier — can never 
wish to see warriors overpowered by the 
mob." , 

This speech seemed to make some im- 
pression on the Bremer officer; he allowed 
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the lieutenant and his men to take shelter 
in the guard-house, and ordered his sub- 
alterns to keep the crowd out When 
those who had been hurt had bound up 
their wounds as best they could, and the 
crowd had slowly dispersed, singing in up- 
roarious triumph, Geestdorp and Van der 
Beecke made their way to the town-hall, 
where the burgomasters were assembled, to 
report the events of the day to their wor- 
ships. They found that, as was to be ex- 
pected, the council had already been in- 
formed of all that had taken place, down to 
the smallest details, and had even given or- 
ders^— probably to avoid the suspicion of 
complicity, or at least a dilatory action — 
that the gates of the New Town should be 
closed, and the houses searched for the 
fugitive. 

"We shall certainly find him," said the 
burgomaster; "he cannot have getaway. 
The council has learned "with deep regret 
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that you have been so roughly handled, 
and if you can point out the men who were 
guilty of the assault you may depend on 
their being adequately punished." 

" It would be difficult to point any one 
out with certainty," said Geestdorp. " But 
our complaint is against your officers and 
soldiers rather than the towns folk. They 
looked on at the affair without troubling 
themselves to help us in the least." 

" What would you have had them do ?" 
asked the burgomaster. " If they had 
taken your part they would have got the 
worst of it; the rage and numbers of the 
populace were overwhelming. But make 
yourself easy ; a notice shall be issued that 
no one is to shelter the accused on pain of 
death; the gates are closed, and every 
house we may have reason to suspect shall 
be thoroughly searched." 

In spite, however, of these measures, 
which stopped the exits from the town for 
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three days ; in spite even of the fact that all 
those citizens and soldiers who were 
charged with having abetted Mortaigne's 
evasion were taken into custody, the fugi- 
tive himself was not to be found. The 
sympathy he had won on all sides was so 
great that no one seemed inclined to give 
the smallest indication which might set the 
authorities on his traces; while, on the 
other hand, as a result of these proceed- 
ings, the Dutch soldiery were hated more 
and more. It was understood that the 
Swedes had set a watch over all the roads 
out of the town, and would not allow a ves- 
sel of any kind to pass out by the Wezer 
without searching it narrowly, while they 
had billeted above a hundred men at 
Wilthuizen to hinder the retreat of Geest- 
dorp and his company. They, finding that 
they could not go out in the street without 
being exposed to insult, and daily fearing 
some worse treatment, besought the chief 
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burgomaster's permission to depart, taking 
with them the Mortaigne's still captive ser- 
vant This petition was laid before the 
town council, who signified their consent; 
and on the i6th of April Geestdorp and his 
party, with their prisoner, set out from 
Bremen very early in the morning, by the 
way suggested to them by Wachmans, and 
returned to their own country without fur- 
ther adventure. 

After their departure the New Town was 
released from what may be called a state of 
siege, and the consequence was that Mor- 
taigne had no longer any difficulty in quit- 
ting Bremen, disguised, as it afterwards 
came out, in the garb of a mtlk -woman. 

This was the end of the business. 
Nothing now remains to be told but the 
outcome of the affair as regards the fate of 
some of the persons concerned. 

Mortaigne made his way to Sweden 
where he joined the army, without trou- 
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bling himself much about the sentence pro- 
nounced against by the Court of Holland; 
whereby it declared him a rebel against the 
law, and condemned him to be first impris- 
oned and then beheaded, and his head dis- 
played on a pike. Vollenhove was standard- 
bearer to the company of which his master 
was captain, and so remained in his service. 
The Count of Kuilenburg took the 
humiliation he had suffered so deeply to 
heart that he quitted the country, and went 
to Hungary where his uncle, the head of 
the house of Waldeck, held a high position 
in the imperial army, fighting against the 
Turks. It would even seem that his dejec- 
tion over the catastrophe contributed to 
shorten his days ; at any rate he died that 
same year, leaving no children. Thus his 
estate came into the hands of his uncle 
who soon stood as high in the favour of the 
Dutch government as his nephew had fallen 
low in disgrace. 
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Long before his master, indeed before 
the high commissioners had left Kuilen- 
burg, Chavallerie had fled from all the pos- 
sible unpleasantness he had to fear, and 
had repaired to the imperial camp where he 
found employment. 

The States-general and the legal 
authorities were but ill-pleased at the out- 
come of Geestdorp's mission to Bremen. 
The servant he had brought back with him 
was examined, but discharged as soon as it 
appeared that he had not entered Mor- 
taigne's service till that gentleman was 
beyond the frontier,- and so could not have 
aided in the commission of the crime. The 
States-general wrote a somewhat violent 
letter to the Municipality of Bremen, accus- 
ing them of the small zeal they had mani- 
fested, and required them to take care at 
least that the guilty were duly punished. 
The authorities at Bremen, fearing a quar- 
rel with their high mightinesses, expressed 
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themselves ready to comply with their de- 
mands; several persons who had abetted 
Mortaigne's concealment and escape were 
deprived of their offices or emoluments ; 
others were outlawed. As to the soldiers 
who had captured him at the gates of 
Bremen, they never claimed the prize 
which had been ofiered for his apprehen- 
sion. 

Geestdorp, as the reward of all the an- 
noyance to which he had been exposed at 
Bremen, and the blows he had received, 
was brought before the Court, degraded 
from his rank, and banished from his coun- 
try. The principal crime alleged against 
him, it would seem, was that he had been 
from the first too yielding to the demands 
and behests of the Bremen authorities, and 
had not maintained the dignity of the State 
he represented by taking a more imposing 
attitude. A similar fate befel the chevalier 
Struyck as a punishment for having aided 
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Mortaigne to escape from Kuilenburg by 
lending him his hat and cloak. 

But no one came off so badly as the 
luckless Goldestede. He, as we have seen, 
was taken into custody at the ferry-house 
at Kuilenburg, and transferred to the 
Hague. Being brought for trial before the 
Dutch tribunal he was condemned — not- 
withstanding that he had done nothing but 
obey his master's orders in a matter of 
which he knew little or nothing — on the 
13th of May, " to be conveyed to the place 
where such sentence is commonly executed 
and there to be flogged with a rope, but so 
that death shall not ensue," which sentence 
was in fact carried out ; " whence we may 
see," says Aitzema very acutely, "that it 
was the innocent who paid the piper." 

The other persons concerned with Mor- 
taigne took good care to keep out of reach 
of the arm of justice. Tyssen alone, the 
driver who had returned from Alfen with 
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the chaise in which the young lady had 
been carried off, was taken into custody, 
flogged and banished from the Provinces, 

And Catharine d'Orléans of whom the 
reader has lost sight since we left her at 
Kuilenburg, of whom indeed we have 
scarcely had more than a glimpse from 
the first — was she ever seen again at the 
Hague? Did she withdraw altogether 
from the world ? Did she marry Mor- 
taigne after all, though forbidden by the 
legal authorities? Or did she become 
the bride of her cousin Mauregnault? — 
Alas, kind reader, I can give you no fur- 
ther information on these points. My 
heroine is lost to view, for this is history 
and not fiction. 
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£KKEHARD, a Tale of Üxt Tenth Centujj, b; Joseph 
Victor vun ScliefTcl, iransUted from the German. Two 
volames. Paper, 80 cts. Cloth, $1.50 per seL 



the office of the historical novel — is pacefu! and profound; it 
exhibits (he author in the role of a critic who, rebelling slightly 
against the dry-as-dast methods, prefers the poetical presentation 
oil truth under ■ garb which is attractive as well as accurate. Not 
tliat the author would ignore the stem and cnbending require- 
ments of the historical conscience, but he would clothe the crea- 
ture of the historian's toil and labor in garments which add to its 
beauty and attractiveness. No more brilliant and truthful picture 
of the age has ever been written : the waning yet still distinct in- 
fluences of heathen rites and cnstoms and heathen gods, the 
feudal spirit, the castle and the cloister, the prelate and the priest 
ot that century which preceded the Carthnsian reform, — the life, 
in a word, of the tenth century is portrayed with a pen directed 
by a scholar and an enthusiast. 

Having studied the records of St. Gall and inspired by hi» 
own poetic and chivalrous nature, drawing deep breaths of inspi- 
ration from the mountains and valleys of Switzerland, Herr von 
Scbeffel, with Ranke's love for truth and with Schlegel's senti- 
ment, wrote with a burning pen the history of Ekkehard, the 
Monk of St. Gall, the preceptor of the beautiful Hadwif, 
Duchess of Suabia. Those were times when the muscle and 
brawn of the knight pnt the calm seclusion of the monastery to 
shame, when the Huns, looking back to Atitla as the demigod of 
their race, overran the sonth of Germnny and harried the Rhine 
connlnr — bnrning, devastating, destroying, foes to State and 
'^'-^ _..... »ndeager only for V--- •" -' ^•-■- ^' — - 



Charch alike, andieager only ^r booty. All of this magnilicent 
chao* of life is portrayed with a fire and enthnsiasm which rouses 
the reader, and must have put the anthor into a slate of exïllation. 
The characters are drawn vith vividness. The Greek girl Prax- 



Hnn and his German wife, and the chief personages, Hadwig 
and Ekkehard, have an actuality which makes them living and 
breathing personalities. And when one reads the song of Wal- 
thari, that most ancient of the ancient songs of German mediceval 
times, how pale and colorless seems the romance of ' llie Fairie 
Queen ' in comparison with the superb strength and daring of the 
contestants. Few historical novels are so charming, few deserve 
ÏO careful study. "—rAïCnftV. N. Y., Atigostg, iSgo. 
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RARAHU; or thk Marriage of Loti.— By Pierre 

Loti, from the French by Mrs. Clara Bell. AuLkoriMii eili- 
Una. One vulunie. i6mo. paper, 50 cts. I3mo. cluth, $1.00. 

Not long ago ne had occasion to speak of Talien VUud's 
"Pécheur d'Island" — that wonderful romance of the wild and 
frozen Norlli in which maivellons descriptions of sea-faring life 
in Icelandic waters were intermingled with equally marvellous 
pages depicting the progress of a love affair between a wilJ 
yoSng ina.riner and a beautiful daughter of Brittany. In the 
-' Mariage de Loti," now translated by Clara Bell under the title 
of ^am^», we arc taken I0 the antipodes and the author lavishes 
all his power as a writer in painting in the most eiquisite and 
idyllic colors the experiences of a young naval officer during a six 
months' stay at Tahiti. Tahilian customs are not based on 
I'uritanic ideals, and this marriage of Loti would be regarded as 
sometliing far different under less benignant conditions; but 
morals, like religion, are, as we alt Itnow, largely a matter of 

Sec^raphical location, and of this affair between the foreigner and 
le pearl of Papeete it may at least he said that it reflected the 
utmost devotion while it endured. The book is chiefly remark' 
able for its eiotic flavor ; it breathes the true atmosphere of the 
tropics. Tidiiti, as Julien Viaud reveals that far-distant island, 
is a paradise of the senses, a veritable abode of syrens for those 
who go down to the sea in ships, and all its remote and an- 
familiar charm. — the brooding silences of nature, the vast forests 
haunted neither by singing bird or venomous insect, the towering 
peaks, the ever-flowing cataracts leaping from the heights, the 
cool pools of refreshing water, the tremendous surf rolling tn 
forever on the resistant shore, the gorgeous semi-civilization of 
Fomaré's court, the existence of a simple-minded, imaginative 
people who find their wants amply provided for by nature ami 
who pass their hours with no thought or care for the morrow — all 
this gets a place in Juhen Viand's book. As for Rarahu she is a 
tropical flower bom to dazzle fora time with her beauty and to 
intoxicate the soul with her adorable fancies, only to fade at last 
into something worse than death. This is Tahiti seen with the 
eyes of the poet, pictured by one who chooses his colors deftly 
and who has no call to portray the dreary or the commonplace. 
The book as it stands is a masterpiece of art, a. symphony in 
words, expressing with graceful and often poignant modulation 
the emotions that stir the heart at twenty and make existence a 
vista 0/ perpetual pleasure or a bourn of limitless despair. Vianii ■ 
is one who at least in fancy has sounded all the heights and 
depths of passion, and yet there is in his method a reserve which 
piques interest. Being a genuine aitisl he knows with anerring 
felicity when and at what point to stay his hand, — Tht Biacon, 
Boston, July ï6, 189a 
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OraU HABTTB OF GOLOOTHA, b^ Enrique 
Perez Sscrtch, bom the Spanish hjr Adèle Josef^ine 
Godof, in two Tolmnet. Price, pi^r corers, ti.oo> Coth 
binding, $1.75. 



" There mmt always be some difference of opinion concern- 
fug the right of the romancer to treat of sabred events and to in- 
trodnce sacred personages into his story. Some hold that any attempt 
to embodjran idea of onr Saviour's character, experiences, sayings 
and teachings in the form of fiction must have the effect of lower- 
ing our imt^native ideal, and rendering trivia] and common-place 
that which in the real Gospel is spontaneous, inspired and snblime. 
But to others an historical novel like the 'Martyr of Golgotha' 
comes Uke a revelation, opening fresh vistas of thoaght. Riling out 
blanks and making dear what had hitherto been vague and unsat- 
isfactory, quickening insight and sympathy, and actually heighten- 
ing the conception of divine traits. The author gives also a wide 
■urvey of the general history oi the epoch and snows the various 
shwing caoseg which were influencing the rise and development 
of the new religion in Palestine. There is, indeed, an astonishing 
vitality and movement throughont the work, and, elaborate though 
the plot is, with all varieties and all contrasts of people and con- 
ditions, with constant shiftings of the scene, the story yet moves, 
«nd moves the interest of the reader too, along the rapid current 
of events towards the powerful cnlmination. The writer uses the 
Catholic traditions, and in many points interprets the story in a 
way which differs altogether from that familiar to Protestants : for 
example, making Mary Magdalen the same Mary who was the 
sister of Lazarus and Martha, and who sat listening at the Saviour's 
feet. Bntln general, although there is a free use made of Catho> 
tic legends and traditions, their effort is natural and pleasing. The 
romance shows a degree of a southern fervor which is foreign to 
English habit, but the Howery, poetic style — although it at first 
repels the reader — is so individual, so much a part of^the author, 
that it is soon accepted as the naive expression of a mind kindled 
and carried away by its subject. Spanish literature hai of late 
given us a variety o( novels and romances, all of which are in their 
nay so good that we mnst believe that there is a new generation of 
writers m Spain who are discarding the worn-out forms and tra- 
ditions, and are putting fresh lite and energy into works which 
will give pleasure to tlie whole world of readers." — Philadilpkia 
AmtrUan, March 5, 1887. 
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